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{ PERSONALITAS: As I was remarking, you 
play hide and seek. 

q{ PERSONA: Not at all, my friend. You are 
charging me falsely with an apparent du- 
plicity for which I am not suited by nature. 
{ PERSONALITAS: But your very words be- 
tray you. 

{ PERSONA: Surely that cannot be. 

{ PERSONALITAS: Indeed it cannot be oth- 
erwise. Your inception was a mask put on 
to cover up reality by acting the role of 
another. In this, of course, we are akin. 

{ PERSONA: Now I know that you are short- 
oye Bey sighted. You insist on thinking of me in 
A ¥ terms of yourself. Because you represent a 
build-up out of society, you conceive of me 
also as a like accumulation. You seem to 
forget that what logic puts first, time often 
puts last. 

{ PERSONALITAS: I must confess that I 
cannot understand what you said just now. 
I never could make heads or tails out of 
time and logic. 

{ PERSONA: I am not surprised. One should 
not expect ideas to manipulate themselves. 
Thought requires a thinker and masks are not agents 
to do things. 

{ PERSONALITAS: But cannot one account for objects 
without subjects? 

{ PERSONA: Now I am fully convinced. What you are 
prevents you from understanding what I am. I made 
my first appearance in time as a mask or role, but in 
reality I was more. I am an entity claiming a status 
peculiar to my class and possessing characters and 
values central for existence. 

{| PERSONALITAS: What an unscientific claim. You 
talk like one I heard of years ago who used the word 
metaphysics, or something. When words die why are 
they not buried like people? 

PERSONA: Well, my friend, I may appear dead to 
those who look through scientific spectacles, but I sus- 
pect that I may even outlive science. But farewell to 
you. I must now attend to creativity and freedom. 

P. R. H. 
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The Personalist 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 
An Appreciation 


By WILBUR LONG 
HEN the house is on fire the amenities of normal 
life are temporarily suspended. Forgotten is 


the prospective birthday party, the feast for the invited 
guest. We do not pause to felicitate Jones on his recent 
good fortune, or to enquire after Smith’s neuralgia, or to 
express regret for having trampled upon a neighbor’s toe. 
The situation demands a return to the plane of primitive 
action; and life momentarily becomes raw and unadorned. 
We call the fire department, salvage the baby and milady’s 
new Easter hat, throw the furniture out of the window, 
and grab the garden hose. 
War too deals unkindly with those necessary luxuries 
that make existence human. In times of marching men 
the focus of life tends to narrow to a white-hot point of 
military necessity. Values are thrown out of perspective. 
The individual gives place to the general. Particular goods 
merge into a vague background of the common good. Men 
die that Man may live. ; 
Therefore at the present moment it is quite proper that 
the vast imperatives of war should make all else seem petty 
and irrelevant. When Rome is burning there is no time 
for dinner music. What alone matter now are the massive 
issues of survival, the preservation of the values we hold 
sacred, and the assurance that generations yet unborn 


shall inherit the priceless way of life of free men. 
ey) 
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Yet life must go on. The flame of the spirit must not 
die. Even in no-man’s-land meadow larks sing. 

Guided by this larger, humane principle the junior 
members of the staff of the School of Philosophy in the 
University of Southern California have agreed that in 
spite of the present abnormal conditions of war, some 
modest recognition should be given to the passing of an 
important milepost in the career of Professor Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling. The year 1942 marked the completion of a 
quarter-century of tireless, devoted, and fruitful service 
by him as a member of this institution. As a contribution 
to the celebration of this occasion it was agreed that the 
Spring, 19438, issue of The Personalist should be dedicated 
to him, its founder and editor. Therefore the editor’s chair 
has been commandeered, his administrative prerogative 
has been appropriated and a short vacation from regular 
journalistic duties have been forced upon him. 

Each of the articles appearing in this issue is an ex- 
plicit expression of good wishes and felicitations by friends 
and colleagues in the profession who have been chosen to 
share in the occasion. That their number is small is due 
merely to the unfortunate limitation of available space. 

Such an event would be incomplete without some re- 
marks directed to the man, his character and his work. 
To this end I shall resort to some personal impressions that 
grow out of a close relationship with him covering nearly 
a quarter of a century, during which time he has been at 
once my teacher and friend, and, eventually, my senior 
colleague. 

I recall with some vividness the perceptions of a young 
man returning to his Alma Mater after the end of the great 
war. Among them were the first impressions of the new 
teacher of philosophy who had recently come out from Bos- 
ton and, more recently, had returned from Europe as a 
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member of the A.E.F. University at Beaune, one Professor 
Flewelling. The conditions under which he had come to 
work were rather unpromising. The situation was quite 
reminiscent of Mark Hopkins and his log. To the depart- 
ment of Philosophy had been allocated the front north 
wing of the red shack that had first served as an army mess 
hall during the war, but had been bequeathed to the univer- 
sity after the armistice of 1918. This wing consisted of an 
office and one small lecture room in rough wood. In the 
former was a working library of the students of philoso- 
phy comprised of the personal collection of books brought 
from the east by the new professor. Across the hall from 
philosophy was the psychology department, and to the 
rear the establishments of engineering and domestic 
science. 

I do not recall, however, that the students of Professor 
Flewelling showed any inclination to complain of the 
primitive conditions under which he taught. It was suffi- 
cient that we had discovered something much more impor- 
tant than embellished surroundings. We had discovered 
a man who possessed something for which we were seek- 
ing. He had enthusiasm, and that was catching. He had 
convictions, and that was encouraging. He had a vital 
sense of life, and that was intriguing. And he had a philo- 
sophic outlook that he called personalism, a view of things 
that seemed to click with the needs of those of us who had 
felt the impact of war and were confused by a new and 
spreading spirit of secularism, disillusionment and hard 
materialism. 

Much has happened both in the world at large and on 
the campus of this university since those days of the Armis- 
tice era. The red shack is gone. The department of philoso- 
phy staffed by one man has given place to a full-fledged 
school, housed in a home of its own, the Seeley Wintersmith 
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Mudd Memorial Hall, whose dignity and beauty sym- 
bolize the call of the higher life and the nobility of 
thought. From its clock and bell tower ring tones warning 
of the passage of time, and chimes that hint of more in the 
landscape than mere matter in motion. The make-shift 
working collection of books used by the students has given 
place to a library of philosophy of notable proportions and 
worth. To the school have been brought men of interna- 
tional reputation both from this country and abroad under 
special temporary and permanent professorships. Oriental 
fellowships have invited to the institution advanced Asiatic 
students, in the interests of scholarship and international 
understanding. And finally the School of Philosophy spon- 
sors a quarterly journal of philosophy that provides the 
profession with a medium of expression and offers to the 
intelligent layman contact with the live issues of specu- 
lative thought. 

In the philosophic world at large, too, great changes 
have taken place. Twenty-five years ago idealism appeared 
to be eclipsed by a new naturalism or “realism” that pro- 
posed to deliver philosophy lock, stock and barrel into the 
hands of the natural sciences. Metaphysics seemed des- 
tined to become the handmaid of scientific method and 
materialistic cosmology. The theory of knowledge was 
turning into algebra, semantics, and grammar. Sociology 
was becoming psychology plus statistics. Psychology was 
becoming an unabashed physiology. Education was becom- 
ing sociology. The new cult of naturalism was vigorous, 
smart, and self-confident; and for a time it seemed to cap- 
ture the homage of both students and professional teachers. 

Among those schools of thought attempting to resist 
this new tide of naturalism was that of personalism to 
which Professor Flewelling gave allegiance and of which 
he was a leading representative. In spite of the use of this 
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name by such European philosophers as Renouvier, Stern 
and Dreyer, it was scarcely mentioned in the philosophical 
lexicons and dictionaries. Although in America Mary 
Whiton Calkins had first introduced it to the professionals 
in 1907, presumably borrowing it from Renouvier, it had 
come to the attention of this country more particularly in 
1908 through the little volume of that title written by 
Borden P. Bowne; and for some years it remained identi- 
fied with a small group of American writers attached to 
the particular teachings of Bowne at Boston University. 

With the passing of the quarter-century, however, the 
speculative climate has changed. The high tide of natural- 
ism seems to have been reached and passed. Naturalistic 
realisms are less confident and more “problematic.” From 
an unexpected quarter, from physical science itself, comes 
encouragement and sanction for the somewhat sub- 
merged idealists. If an eager naturalism had deferred to 
the methods and content of physics for its speculative foun- 
dations, physics now repudiates the proffered homage. Not 
only do physicists disavow all responsibility for naturalistic 
metaphysics, but in increasing numbers they are moving 
into the idealistic camp. 

Not only has Professor Flewelling lived to see this turn 
in the scientific picture, but he has also had the pleasure of 
watching the pet label of his own philosophic creed pass 
into the common speech of the profession and become 
widely adopted throughout the world as the most suitable 
name for concrete idealism. As a mere semantic victory, 
of course, such a circumstance would be empty of any real 
significance. What in fact it indicates, however, is the 
emergence of a new and fruitful line of cleavage of meta- 
physical and moral issues under the clear-cut opppositions 
of personal and impersonal. In this new alignment of 
philosophic issues Professor Flewelling has been of consid- 
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erable influence. It should not be forgotten that the first 
important article on personalism to appear in the encyclo- 
pedias, that in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, was written by him in 1915. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the greatest single influence in the populariza- 
tion of the concept of personalism has been that of The 
Personalist, a journal that he founded some twenty-three 
years ago. In reviewing the work of Professor Flewelling, 
Francis J. McConnell in a personal letter sums up the mat- 
ter in words to which we can all subscribe: “No other 
single force has done more to keep personalism continu- 
ously before the philosophic public.” 

Within the confines of available space it is scarcely 
possible to deal adequately or at length with the philosophi- 
cal principles and system of Professor Flewelling, and for 
this reason I must reject the temptation to quote from his 
writings. To the readers of this journal at least the general 
outlines of his thought as a personalist or “personal real- 
ist” are well known. His standpoint follows closely that 
Bowne, his teacher at Boston University. Possibly the 
pragmatic influence is stronger in his writings, while prac- 
tical and ethical concerns appear more noticeably in them. 
He has also appropriated the fruits of recent physics that 
have played into the hands of idealism, and has indicated 
an interest in the recent findings of psychology. But it is 
safe to say, I think, that his own work so far has been one 
of amplification and popularization rather than that of 
important divergence from the foundations laid by Bowne. 

From the point of view of theistic personalism which he 
defends, personality is the interpretative fact that is the 
clue to philosophic thought both theoretical and practical. 
The concrete person, intuitively self-known, is the exclusive 
type of ontological reality; and in terms of it alone can the 
categories find adequate concrete meaning and the antino- 
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mies of thought find their resolution. The concrete person 
is likewise the supreme value and the seat of all values; 
and it is the sole principle that authentically guides all pro- 
grams of ethical, social, political and economic activity or 
reform. The simple formula of all fundamental thought, 
in sum, is this, that reality is “a world of persons in a per- 
sonal world.” The concrete actuality of this formula is a 
cosmic society of persons embodying moral and spiritual 
experience. 


To indicate the special direction of his thinking within 
the larger movement of personalism Professor Flewelling 
has used for his own standpoint the name “personal real- 
ism.” Among other reasons for adopting it is his convic- 
tion that Bowne revealed at times an undesirable tendency 
to compromise with certain unwelcome aspects of post- 
Kantian idealism. ‘Personal realism,” if I understand 
him correctly, is intended to make clear his allegiance to 
the view that the person, and hence the ontologically real, 
is properly considered an agent or substantive, and not a 
mere process or stream, whether it be a stream of con- 
sciousness, a stream of thought, a focus of purpose, or a 
mere center of “content.” In brief, he has steadily refused 
to follow a certain trend towards an ontology of pure pro- 
cess or abstract activity. He is not in any sense, we might 
say, a disciple of the cult of decapitated gerunds — or 
adjectives or prepositions. 


Only a brief mention can be made here of his various 
writings that have appeared in book form. The first, 
entitled Christ and the Dramas of Doubt, published in 
1913, faces the age-old problem of evil with the conclusion 
that only a personal, active solution is possible. 


The second, Personalism and the Problems of Philoso- 
phy, was published in 1915. It is a simple account of 
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Bowne’s philosophy expounded in relation to the teach- 
ings of Lotze, the pragmatists, Bergson and Eucken. 

Philosophy and the War was an occasional essay whose 
argument, although dated, still has value. It appeared 
in 1918. 

Considerable advance in philosophic maturity is re- 
vealed in his next work, Bergson and Personal Realism, 
written in 1919 and published the following year. It was 
the outcome of studies with Bergson at the Sorbonne. The 
thesis offered is that Bergson’s philosophy of change re- 
mains an abstraction, a mere doctrine of flux, until the 
ontological primacy of personality is more explicitly ac- 
knowledged. ‘Personality,’ he argued, “is the sole sur- 
viving principle in a world of change” (p. 276). In an era 
of realism “personal realism’ is a label here used for the 
first time by him to indicate, among other things, the 
basic contrast between personalism and neo-realism. While 
the latter puts emphasis on relation, the former places it 
on the relator. 

In 1924 he returned to a more popular level of writing 
in The Reason in Faith, which he offered as an aid to 
serious-minded laymen in quest of a satisfactory religious 
philosophy in an era of transition. The standpoint is 
broadly pragmatic: we live by faith, that is, by “self-justi- 
fying truth.” Since this is the real method of science, how- 
ever, this kind of certification need disturb no one. 

A more technical expression of his philosophy was 
offered in 1926 in Creative Personality. This essay dealt 
systematically but briefly with the basic fields of metaphy- 
sics, knowledge, value and human life, under the funda- 
mental premise that personality is the key to the solution 
of both our theoretical and practical problems. Personal- 
ity is fundamental, nature is derivative. The world is one 
of agents, activities and values. It is something going on, 
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not a far-flung system of lumps; a scheme of purposes 
and worths, not a dismal panorama of fatuity; a kingdom 
of spiritual ends, not a jungle or barnyard. 

Observations gathered during the year 1934-35 while 
in China were published in pamphlet form in 1935 under 
the title of Reflections on the Basic Ideas of East and West. 
Here stress is laid on the differing conceptions of space 
and time that separate East and West intellectually as well 
as ethically. 

At the present writing Professor Flewelling’s latest 
work, inspired by the pessimism of Spengler, is in press. 
Its title, The Survival of Western Culture, suggests the in- 
fluence in his thinking of the present world situation and 
indicates its concern both with the forces that have made 
western civilization and those which can preserve it from 
disaster. 

For a number of years he has devoted considerable 
energy to the writing of a history of personalistic thought, 
and I understand that it is his hope that its eventual publi- 
cation will constitute his major contribution to philosophic 
scholarship. 

In spite of Professor Flewelling’s important role in the 
recent career of personalism, however, I am strongly in- 
clined to focus an appreciation of him on something other 
than pure professional scholarship. Theistic idealism, to 
which he is dedicated, is in fact the mature expression 
of that orientation in thought contributed to the main 
stream of Western philosophy by Christianity, and carried 
to its logical conclusions by such classical minds as Berke- 
ley and Kant, and more recently, Bergson. Personalism 
today, under whatever name its disciples may run, forms 
a very considerable company of notable minds, all of whom 
are well qualified to turn a neat dialectical thrust at com- 
peting systems of impersonalism. This is quite obvious to 
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those who have read Professor Flewelling’s article on per- 
sonalism in the recently published Dictionary of Philos- 
ophy. 

What has impressed me above all in the life and career 
of Professor Flewelling, then, is not mere scholarship or 
speculative creed, both of which he shares in his generation 
with a venerable galaxy of minds. What above all has 
claimed my admiration is his rare catholicity of spirit. 
He does not belong to the class of “meres.” He is not a 
mere professional educator, nor a mere scholar, nor a mere 
academic. He is rather an unusually well-rounded man of 
the world, a man of action and feeling as well as of intel- 
lectuality, in whom the cloistered scholar has had to share 
interest and energy with the pioneer, the builder, the hu- 
manitarian, the prophet, the educator of laymen, the guide 
of souls, the humanist, the poet, the Nature lover, the mys- 
tic, and, last but not least, the trout fisherman. It has not 
been my privilege to know any other man whose many- 
faceted personality is quite so reminiscent of the Confucian 
chiintze or princely man, the womo universale of the Renais- 
sance. 

This wholeness of outlook is indeed embodied in his 
philosophic method and in his conviction of the importance 
of philosophy. For Professor Flewelling, if I understand 
him correctly, life in its wholeness and its full humanity, 
and not mere dialectic or natural science, should orient and 
control speculation; while philosophy, in turn, has the im- 
portance of an imperative for the reason that it has some- 
thing vital to contribute to life. I am inclined to suppose 
that had he, in his speculative career, come to the conclu- 
sion that no such value in philosophy is to be found, he 
would have abandoned it as a career and would have 
turned his energies into other directions more significant 
for human existence. 
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It is quite natural, then, that for him the starting point 
and control of speculation should be the broad outlines of 
human history and its institutions, life as it finds expres- 
sion in moral self-conquest, in artistic lyrical conscious- 
ness, in religious aspiration, and in the perceptive insight 
of human love. Thus his approach to philosophy is ethical, 
activistic, historical, experiential, in brief, broadly prag- 
matic. From this point of view such terms as “true” and 
“real” are the exclusive property of no single human fac- 
ulty, but of all human faculties taken together. The coher- 
ence of truth is not that of mere logical consistency but of 
the harmonized ontological claims of all aspects of human 
nature. This is not to deny the rights of dialectic, but 
rather to insist that only in the larger setting of experience 
in its wholeness can thought escape gyrating around a 
center of illusion. 

The higher business of philosophy, from this activistic 
standpoint, is not to offer refined amusement for the escap- 
ists of the ivory tower, nor to provide pedants with a com- 
fortable livelihood, nor to give the mere academician an 
excuse for existing. His impatience with intellectual dalli- 
ance is of course unappreciated by those who do not sense 
the tragic character of life or are temperamentally incapa- 
ble of thinking and living in the active rather than in the 
passive mood. 

This activistic and moral orientation explains the very 
considerable amount of energy and time — grudgingly 
taken from his love of scholarly research — that he has 
devoted to promotional activities. It was his conviction 
that philosophy in the great Southwest deserved a temple 
worthy of itself and that the interests of scholarship de- 
manded in this area a research library of liberal propor- 
tions. Through the generous cooperation of friends, this 
conviction became more than a dream. It was also his 
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conviction that higher education is in need of a broad philo- 
sophic foundation if it is to escape the devastating provin- 
cialism that results from specialization and that philistin- 
ism which is the fruit of narrow practicalism. Again 
through the cooperation of friends and the university 
administration this conviction was able to ripen into a 
School of Philosophy. It is his conviction that philosophy, 
the right kind of philosophy, must serve as a leavening 
in the whole lump of social relations — political, economic, 
religious, and humane; and through the pages of The 
Personalist he has attempted to bring philosophy to an 
intelligent, non-professional public. His interest in inter- 
national understanding led him to promote a system of 
exchange scholarships and visiting professorships with 
Asia, a program that has resulted in at least partial ful- 
fillment at the present date. His desire to liberalize Chris- 
tianity in the direction of active cooperation with non- 
Christian religions of Asia led to an unsuccessful appeal to 
the conference of the World Missionary Alliance recently 
held at Madras. Similarly to the end of harmony and 
cooperation among personalists throughout the globe he has 
shown active interest in a program to unify theists of all 
religious faiths. 

In closing I can only mention one other aspect of this 
versatile mind, that of his humanism. To watch him at his 
desk, surrounded by rare books and incunabula that he so 
fondly loves, and to share the aesthetic quality of life that 
he so unmistakably expresses in numerous ways both large 
and small, is to live again in the Renaissance when exis- 
tence was a thing of art dedicated to a refinement and en- 
hancement of being that we undiscerningly call “culture.” 

One other rare quality, an unassuming and sensitive 
perception of deeper values, which I so genuinely admire 
in him there is no more space left to mention. I can only 
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recommend that the reader of The Personalist, if he cares 
to know what is meant here or wishes to share in a richly 
rewarding experience, return to his journalistic files and 
enjoy again some of those gems of sincere expression in 
“Notes and Discussions” that are the uncommon signature 
of a mellow and humane spirit. 


INTO THE DEEPS!” CRIES THE TIDE 
By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


“Into the deeps!”’ cries the tide, 
“T’ve sported and played all the day; 
Through the shallow inlets I glide, 
Kissing the feet of the children at play 
(Hours full of laughter and glee) 
But I cannot stay, 
For my heart is a part of the measureless sea. 
Into the deeps, into the deeps, away!”’ 


“Into the deeps!”’ cries my soul, 
“For the work and the joy of the day, 
Sun-kissed shallows, through which have rolled 
Moving tides that stray, that stray 
Across the sands, by border and lea: 
I cannot delay, 
For my home is in God -— the Infinite Sea. 
Into the deeps, into the deeps, away!’ 


KANT’S CONCEPT OF THE “INTRINSIC 
WORTH” OF EVERY “RATIONAL BEING” 


OME time ago, I contributed an article on “Kant’s 
Theory of Freedom” to the pages of The Personal- 
ist.. I welcome this opportunity of pursuing my study of 
Kant’s Moral Theory from another, but closely related, 
angle, the more so as my present topic might also have been 
called “Kant’s Concept of Man’s Moral Personality,” and is 
thus eminently relevant as a contribution to the special 
issue of The Personalist in honor of Ralph Tyler Flewel- 
ling. 

I propose to divide my discussion into four sections. 
The first will analyze the concept, or complex of concepts, 
for which the words “intrinsic worth” stand. The second 
will offer certain comments of my own, which furnish the 
basis of my interpretation, and criticism, of Kant’s state- 
ments concerning what is “a priori synthetic” in his Moral 
Theory. The discussions of the “a priori” and the “a priori 
synthetic” will form the third and fourth sections. 

As in the previous article, I restrict myself to the little 
treatise, entitled “Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physic of Morals,” because it is — deservedly, I think — 
the only ethical text of Kant’s which is ordinarily read by 
students of Ethics in English and American Universities. 
My references are to Thomas Kingswill Abbott’s transla- 
tion, entitled Kant’s Theory of Ethics. 


I 
The material for an analysis and interpretation of 
Kant’s concept of “intrinsic worth” will be found in the 
following passages, which are listed in the order in which 
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they occur in the text. The list does not claim to be ex- | 
haustive, but it does include every passage which adds rele- 
vant material. The few passages omitted merely repeat 
points to be found in the passages included. The key-words 
for the subsequent analysis are italicized in each passage. 


ie 


9: 


“Nothing can possibly be conceived in the world, or 
even out of it, which can be called good without quali- 
fication, except a Good Will” (9). 

“Moderation in the affections . . . seems to constitute 
part of the intrinsic worth of the person, but...” (9). 
“There is something so strange in this idea of the abso- 
lute value of mere will, in which no account is taken 


Ghawerutility.. 25.7" (10): 
“The often anxious care which most men take for it 
Seetuer et of life) has no intrinsic worth. ...” 


“Tt is just in this that the moral worth of the character 
is brought out which is incomparably the highest of 
all, namely, that he is beneficent, not from inclination, 
but from duty” (15). 

“The purposes which we may have in view in our ac- 
tions, or their effects regarded as ends and springs of 
the will, cannot give to. actions an unconditional or 
moral worth” (16).’ 

“The pre-eminent good which we call moral can there- 
fore consist in nothing else than the conception of law 
in itself, which certainly is only possible in a rational 
being, in so far as this conception, and not the expected 
effect, determines the will. This is a good which is 
always present in the person who acts accordingly, 
and we have not to wait for it to appear first in the 
result (17). . 

“The necessity of acting from pure respect for the 
practical law is what constitutes duty, to which every 
other motive must give place, because it is the condi- 
tion of a will being good in itself, and the worth of such 
a will is above everything (20).’ 

“Beings whose existence depends not on our will but 
on nature’s, have nevertheless, if they are irrational 


2The whole context from which this passage is quoted, is relevant. let 

® The italics, here, are Kant’s, but coincide with mine, except that I also italicize the 
words “pre-eminent good.” ; F 

‘The first two italicizings are Kant’s, the last is mine. 
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beings, only a relative value as means, and are there- 
fore called things; rational beings, on the contrary, are 
called persons, because their very nature points them 
out as ends in themselves, that is as something which 
must not be used merely as means, and so far therefore 
restricts freedom of action (and is an object of re- 
spect). These, therefore, are not merely subjective 
ends whose existence has a worth for us as an effect 
of our action, but objective ends, that is things whose 
existence is an end in itself: an end moreover for 
which no other can be substituted, which they should 
subserve merely as means, for otherwise nothing 
whatever would possess absolute worth; but if all 
worth were conditioned and therefore contingent, then 
there would be no supreme practical principle of rea- 
son whatever (46).° 

“Tn the kingdom of ends everything has either Value 
or Dignity. Whatever has a value can be replaced by 
something else which is equivalent; whatever, on the 
other hand, is above all value, and therefore admits 
of no equivalent, has a dignity. Whatever has refer- 
ence to the general inclinations and wants of man- 
kind has a market value; whatever, without presup- 
posing a want, corresponds to a certain taste, that is to 
a satisfaction in the mere purposeless play of our 
faculties, has a fancy value; but that which consti- 
tutes the condition under which alone anything can 
be an end in itself, this has not merely a relative 
worth, i.e., value, but an intrinsic worth, that is 
dignity (58). 


Before proceeding to a systematic statement of the con- 


cepts involved in these passages, a word on the translation, 
which is not always precise. The translator uses for Kant’s 
single word, Wert, sometimes “value” (e.g., in quotation 
3), but most commonly “worth,” especially in the combina- 
tions “intrinsic worth,” “unconditional worth.” But, he 
also uses “value” for what Kant calls Preis in the passages 
where he distinguishes Preis from Wuerde (“dignity”). 
There was no need for the translator to have used “value” 


*Kant’s italics, coinciding with mine. 
° Kant’s italics. I would italicize only the words value and dignity. 
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for rendering two quite different words, Preis and Wert. 
Some inkling of this confusion probably led him to render 
Wert most commonly by “worth.” Another inaccuracy is 
the rendering of Kant’s inner Wert by “intrinsic worth.” 
Certainly, what has “inner” value has also “intrinsic” 
value (= absolute value, value for its own sake, or in 
itself). But, the emphasis of “inner” is on the motives for 
action, as distinct from the actions and their effects. And 
the use of the word “inner” is essential to Kant’s argu- 
ment that moral judgment should not consider the action 
and its effects, but only its motive. 

Taking for granted, now, these verbal revisions, the 
system of concepts employed by Kant may be summed up 
in the following propositions: 

1. Every “rational being” (= “person”) is an “end in 
himself,”’ and possesses absolute, intrinsic value (= “dig- 
nity”). 

2. The “actions” of such a person also possess absolute, 
intrinsic value, as expressions of “good will.” 

3. A good will wills only such actions as “are in con- 
formity with the moral law,” and it wills them only “be- 
cause they are in conformity with the moral law.” In short, 
a good will acts from “respect for the moral law,” i.e. does 
its “duty” for duty’s sake. 

These three propositions seem to me to sum up the doc- 
trine of the above quotations. They may be condensed 
into: Every rational being, acting solely from respect for 
the moral law, has absolute value (= is an end in himself). 

To these three propositions a fourth may be added, to 
link up with the theory of freedom: 

4. The moral law is the law of reason itself, so that 
every rational being, obeying the law of reason, is autono- 
mous (= free). 

When these propositions are applied to human beings, 
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we are met by the difficulty that human beings are com- 
posite in nature. They are rational, but they are also non- 
rational. Reason in them has to realize itself in the midst 
of, and in conflict with, non-rational impulses. Humans 
are also creatures of flesh and blood; animals reacting to 
stimuli from their natural environment; experiencing de- 
sires and aversions, feelings and emotions (= Kant’s “in- 
clinations’”’). As rational beings, humans are committed 
to the task of making every other motive give way to the 
thought of duty, to “pure respect for the moral law.” As 
having also a non-rational side to their natures, they are 
divided against themselves, torn by the conflict between 
their inclinations and their reason — a conflict in which 
reason is all too often defeated, or in which the “purity” 
of the rational motive is all too often tainted by the fact 
that what the moral law commands happens to coincide 
with what inclination urges. It is in this context of inner 
conflict that the moral law takes on the stern character of 
duty (“ought”), whereas in a purely rational being, un- 
hampered by non-rational inclinations, disobedience to the 
moral law would be impossible. For, in acting in conform- 
ity with the law of reason, a rational being is simply true 
to itself: it does what it wants to do — it could not want 
or do anything else. 

And just as “duty” carries with it a connotation de- 
rived from this inward division in human nature, so does 
“good will.” A purely rational creature, e.g. God, has, 
according to Kant, a “holy will’: such a will is not troubled 
by inclinations which it has to resist, or from the influence 
of which it has to emancipate itself, lest they become mo- 
tives of action. 

Qua rational, every human being is an end in himself, 
and for men to treat each other as rational beings, forming 
together a community of rational beings (— “kingdom of 
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ends’), is precisely the command of the moral law, however 
much the realization of this ideal may be hampered, and 
even defeated, by men’s non-rational nature. 

This is the basis of the distinction drawn by Kant, in 
the Preface to our treatise, between a “rational” and an 
“empirical” part of Ethics. The rational part is the “meta- 
physic of morals,” properly so called. The empirical part 
“might have the name of practical anthropology” (2). The 
former consists of a priori propositions; the latter of propo- 
sitions concerning human nature as an object of (sense-) 
experience. In the language of Section III of our treatise, 
the former deals with men as nouwmena, the latter with men 
as phenomena. 

The conclusion from all this, which seems to me inesca- 
pable, is that the doctrine of the rational person as an end 
in himself, and as having absolute value (or ‘‘worth’), 
consists of a priori propositions, which are true of all ra- 
tional beings whatsoever, whether human or super-human. 
From this point of view, we can appreciate, not only why 
Kant is bound to reject all attempts to derive moral princi- 
ples from “experience,” but also why it is so frequently 
important for him to insist that the propositions in which 
he expounds the nature of moral character (the “good 
will”) and moral action (fulfilling the moral law because it 
is the moral law) are true of all rational beings whatso- 
ever, and are not restricted to reason in its “human” form. 

The remaining three Sections of this paper will be 
devoted to examining some of the curious consequences of 
this theory. 

II 

I begin by attempting to clear up an ambiguity in 
Kant’s distinction between the “pure” or “rational” and 
the “empirical” part of Ethics. 
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Consider the analogy between Physics and Ethics, as 
pointed out by Kant in the Preface (1, 2). 

Both Physics and Ethics belong, in Kant’s satan of 
classification, to “Material” Philosophy, as distinct from 
Logie which is “Formal” Philosophy. The latter is said to 
“be concerned with the universal laws of thought in gen- 
eral without distinction of its objects” (1), i.e. irrespective 
of what the object of thought may be. ‘Material’ philoso- 
phy “has to do with determinate objects and the laws to 
which they are subject (Ibid.).. Material Philosophy con- 
sists of Physics and Ethics. The pure, or rational, or a 
priori, part of the former consists, if I understand Kant 
aright, of the concepts and propositions which are true of 
any system of “Nature” (hence = “metaphysic of na- 
ture’), and must be taken to be represented by the cate- 
gories and principles set out in the section of the Critique 
of Pure Reason which is entitled “Transcendental Logic.” 
The “empirical” part of Physics is said to “determine the 
laws of nature as an object of experience” (2). The only 
interpretation which I can put on this latter phrase is that 
this part consists of the propositions which Physicists, ob- 
serving and experimenting (— “experience’’), affirm as 
true of “Nature,” (scil.) Nature as object of sense-percep- 
tion. But, the body of these propositions will be Physics it- 
self; Physics as a Natural Science. It will not be “part” of 
Physics, distinguishable from another part, in such wise 
that the two parts together make up Physics as a whole. 

In other words, I believe — and I regard this as the cen- 
tral doctrine of the Transcendental Logic — that Physics, 
as a Natural or Empirical Science, contains both a priori 
and a posteriori (= “empirical”) elements or factors, and 
that every scientific statement of fact about natural phe- 
nomena can be analysed into these two kinds of factors 
(categories and sense-data). If we abstract the a priori ele- 
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ments and formulate them in isolation, we certainly get 
propositions which may be called the “pure” or “rational” 
part of Physics. But, there remains no counterpart con- 
sisting of empirical propositions without any a priori ele- 
ment. For, the point of Kant’s Transcendental Logic is 
precisely this that every empirical proposition (“empiri- 
cal” by reference to actual or possible sense-data) contains 
an a priori element. It is neither purely a priori, nor purely 
empirical: it is a synthesis of empirical data by a priori 
concepts and principles. 

Turn now to Ethics: we know from Section I what its 
“rational” part is. What is its “empirical” part? Kant 
assigns to it “the laws of the human will, so far as it is 
affected by nature” (2), but adds that it “must also con- 
sider the conditions under which what ought to happen fre- 
quently does not” (Ibid.). The latter topic presents no 
special problem. But what can be meant by “laws of the 
human will, so far as it is affected by nature’? If “af- 
fected by nature” refers to the inclinations, the resulting 
“laws” can certainly not be “laws according to which every- 
thing ought to happen.” They could at best be “anthropo- 
logical” or “psychological” generalizations, not “categori- 
cal imperatives.” According to Kant himself, the only 
moral laws are the laws which reason a priori prescribes to 
man’s will. If, then, we try to interpret the “empirical” 
part of Ethics as consisting of propositions about human 
nature as a “phenomenon,” i.e. propositions treating hu- 
man beings as if they had no rational side to their natures, 
the obvious objection is that such propositions have no 
place in Ethics. The only other possibility is to say that the 
“empirical” part of Ethics consists of propositions about 
the way in which the rational nature of man, as defined by 
the concepts of “rational being,” “moral law,” “duty,” 
“free will,” is realized, or struggles to realize itself, in the 
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hostile medium of his non-rational nature. But, such propo- 
sitions, of which there are plenty of examples in our trea- 
tise, cannot usefully be compared to the propositions of 
Physics: they exhibit no synthesis of empirical data by 
a priori concepts. 

This point is worth insisting on. There is, there can be, 
according to Kant, no synthesis of a priori and empirical 
elements in man’s moral behavior, comparable to the syn- 
thesis of these elements in his scientific judgments. “Incli- 
nations,” unlike sense-data, do not function as “matter” 
for the a priori “forms” of reason. On the contrary, the 
principle of purity of motive (“good will’), i.e., the demand 
that an action, in order to have “moral” or “absolute” 
value, must have no motive other than “pure respect for 
the moral law,” entails negatively the elimination of every 
motive derived from the inclinations. There is here, there 
can be, no “synthesis” of rational and non-rational. 

We must, however, remind ourselves of a point which 
Kant overlooked, viz. that this very stock-taking of the ele- 
ments of human nature, which enables us to distinguish 
what is rational from what is non-rational, requires our 
rising to a plane of reflection from which we can, as it 
were, look down on the elements distinguished in the object 
of our analysis — our own human nature. What name, 
what characterizing label, are we to give to this plane, this 
highest point of view? If we call it “reason,” then we shall 
have to say that reason, in distinguishing itself from the 
non-rational, takes stock (or: makes an object) both of 
itself and the non-rational. 

This suggestion, however, undermines Kant’s facile 
distinction between “rational” and “empirical” knowledge. 
This distinction works smoothly enough, so long as we are 
content merely to classify propositions into those which are 
a priori, and therefore not verifiable by sense-experience, 
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and those which are “empirical,” i.e. refer to matters of 
fact verifiable by sense-experience. But, the classifying 
proposition itself, which asserts the distinction between 
these two types of propositions, certainly is not “empiri- 
cal” in the sense required, and yet, on the other hand, as 
referring to what is “empirical,” it cannot be called a 
priori, when a priori excludes everything empirical. 

This leads, finally, to yet a further reflection. If we call 
“rational” this very plane, and act, of reflection by which 
“rational” is distinguished from “non-rational,”’ and, in 
terms of this way of speaking and thinking, attribute to 
“reason” the power to take stock of (affirm propositions 
about) itself as well as its “other,’”’ we must also set down 
that, for this actually to happen, requires actual reflect- 
ings by actual thinkers. More simply: all this argument 
about reason implies the existence of reasoners, of rational 
beings. The existential reference cannot be eliminated: 
Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum returns upon us at this point. 

A theory of reason, in distinction from and in relation 
to the non-rational, consists of propositions affirmed by 
thinkers who attribute reason to themselves; who, in this 
theory, take stock of themselves, of their own natures, as 
at once both rational and non-rational. Once more, is this 
sort of self-knowledge “rational” or “empirical,” a priori 
or a posteriori? Or, does it move on a plane which tran- 
scends the mutual exclusiveness of these terms? 

This question is fundamental for the remaining two 
sections. 


III 


Consider the famous opening sentence of our treatise, 
already quoted. “Nothing can possibly be conceived in the 
world .. . which can be called good without qualification, 
except a Good Will.” This is said by a human thinker to 
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other human thinkers, inviting their assent. It introduces 
a discussion of the nature of reason, and of the part it 
should play,-in the behaviour of humans as “rational be- 
ings” afflicted by non-rational “inclinations.” Thus, the 
whole context of the argument, as addressed by one thinker 
to others, and having for its topic that human nature of 
which each of them is an illustration, implies the existence 
of rational human beings, or of reason as embodied in 
actual humans. 

Yet, it is precisely this implication that reason is exem- 
plified in actual rational beings, and, therefore, that the 
theory of rational conduct is true of (applies to) actual 
agents, which troubles Kant in virtue of his sharp distinc- 
tion between “a priorz” and “empirical” knowledge. For all 
that, as has been mentioned above, he classifies Ethics with 
Physics under the head of “Material Philosophy,” as hav- 
ing “to do with determinate objects,” the question whether 
such objects actually exist continues to haunt him. 

The reason for the difficulty is that he had inherited 
the tradition of treating a priori propositions as devoid of 
existential reference. Now, that opening proposition about 
the absolute value of a will determined to action by no other 
motive than pure respect for the moral law, is an a priori 
proposition, if ever there was one. It is one of the set of 
a priori propositions which together make up the “rational 
part,” or the ‘“‘metaphysic,” of morals. To this set of propo- 
sitions, considered on this abstract a priori plane, the ques- 
tion whether they apply to, or are true of, any actually 
existent beings is irrelevant. In the realm of pure thought, 
the question of the existence of its objects does not arise. 
In order to affirm the existence of any object of thought — 
this had been Kant’s own teaching in the Critique of Pure 
Reason — empirical data are required. 

But, empirical evidence for moral action in the sense 
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defined is, from the nature of the case, not to be had. In 
the opening pages of the Second Section of our treatise 
Kant heaps argument on argument, in order to show that 
no empirical case of the “Good Will” can be exhibited. And 
the difficulty becomes even more devastating when we re- 
member that all propositions about human beings as exis- 
tents must, as resting on the evidence of sense-perception, 
treat them as “phenomena,” and, therefore, cannot justify 
the attribution to them (or their attribution to themselves) 
of the “reason” which is the topic of the a priori proposi- 
tions of the “metaphysic of morals.” 


It is, as if Kant were saying: “If we human beings are 
rational, then such-and-such propositions are true of us. 
But, we have no empirical evidence that we are rational 
beings.” 

If Kant had merely said: We human beings are com- 
posite creatures, and the elements of our human nature are 
so deeply at war with each other that we can never be sure 
of achieving that purity of motive of all our actions, which 
we recognize to be demanded by the rational side of our 
natures, there would have been no difficulty. And this is 
what he — rightly — is taken to say by all who ignore the 
technicalities which he has chosen to introduce. But, for 
Kant as a philosopher, these technicalities are essential. 
Hence, as soon as the above statement is broken up into 
what is a priori in it and what is empirical, and the general 
theory of this distinction is then applied, the inevitable 
result is that reached by Kant in the last sentences of the 
Second Section of our treatise, where, addressing himself 
to those who, with him, “hold morality to be anything real, 
and not a chimerical idea without any truth,” he puts the 
problem how “to prove that morality is no creation of the 
brain” (64). The problem is to “prove” that, and how, the 
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a priori propositions of the “metaphysics of morals” apply 
to, or are true of, actual human beings. 
IV 

There remains, however, another complication. The 
metaphysic of morals contains not only a priori proposi- 
tions — which, as such, are “analytic,” but it contains also, 
so Kant insists, at least one a priori “synthetic” proposi- 
tion. 

This is, in my judgment, the most difficult — indeed, to 
me, unintelligible — part of his doctrine. Yet, according 
to Kant himself, the affirmation of the freedom of the will 
is necessary in order to prove this a priori synthetic propo- 
sition — in his own words, “the possibility of the Categori- 
cal Imperative.” 

This a priori synthetic proposition in the body of the 
metaphysic or morals has nothing to do with the synthesis 
of the rational and non-rational sides of man’s nature, or, 
better, with making reason, i.e. the moral law, effective in 
his conduct as sole operative motive to the “exclusion” of 
all inclination. With freedom of the will as this power 
(or “efficiency”) of reason, I dealt in my previous article. 

But, now, the problem is the quite different one of the 
relation of freedom to the a priori synthetic proposition 
that the will of every rational being possesses autonomy, 
ie. the “property by which it is a law to itself (indepen- 
dently of any property of the objects of volition)” (59). 
The terms of this law, or “the principle of autonomy,” viz. 
“always to choose that the same volition shall comprehend 
the maxims of our choice as a universal law” (59),° so Kant 
claims, are derivable “by mere analysis of the conceptions 
of morality.” What is not so derivable is “that the will of 


"From the opening of the paragraph entitled: “The Autonomy of the Will as the 
Supreme Principle of Morality.” 

* The words quoted are another version of the First Formula of the Moral Law (or 
Categorical Imperative), viz. “Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the 
same time will that it should become universal.” 
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every rational being is necessarily bound to it (scil. the 
law) as a condition” (59).’ 

To me, the need for introducing a synthetical propo- 
sition at this point, in order to “prove” that “the categori- 
cal imperative and with it the autonomy of the will is true” 
(64), remains unintelligible, except on the supposition — 
which I see no reason to make — that the concept of “ra- 
tional being” does not contain, analytically, the concept of 
rational-being-acting-according-to-a-law-of-reason. It is 
like saying: there is nothing in the concept of reason which 
implies action; but, if we synthetically form the concept of 
reason-acting, then there will now be involved “analyti- 
cally” the concept of reason acting in accordance with a 
certain principle, viz. the moral law. If this is what Kant 
means to say, I can see, I repeat, no need for it. If he ex- 
cludes action from his concept of reason, he might — in 
fact, should — equally have excluded knowledge. And 
what then remains of ‘“‘reason’”’ — what content to be ana- 
lyzed — I fail to see. Why not start with the concept of 
reason knowing and acting,” and draw out “by mere analy- 
sis” the a priori propositions contained in this concept? 

For better or for worse, Kant did not choose to take this 
line. Hence, “proving” that “morality is no creation of the 
brain” and that “the categorical imperative and with it the 
autonomy of the will is true,” is for him equivalent to es- 
tablishing the a priori synthetic proposition that it is part 
of rationality to be necessarily bound to act according to 
the moral law. In order to establish this, Kant claims to be 
obliged to establish the freedom of the will, for “the con- 


° The full sentence reads: “We cannot prove that this practical rule is an imperative, 
ie. that the will of every rational being is necessarily bound to it as a condition, by 
a mere analysis of the conceptions which occur in it, since it is a synthetical propo- 
sition.” k ae 

And also remembering the Critique of Judgment — reason disinterestedly enjoying 
beauty. 
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cept of freedom is the key that explains the autonomy of 
the will” (65).” 

What does Kant actually offer us in fulfillment of his 
self-imposed task? I do not propose to go through the 
whole of the Third Section of our treatise, in order to an- 
swer this question, the more so as the ultimate outcome, 
by Kant’s own confession, is negative (84). Suffice it to 
illustrate his method from the first paragraph, which of- 
fers us the following propositions, one of which (viz. (e) 
below) is put by Kant in the form of a rhetorical question: 
(a) “The will is a kind of causality, belonging to living 
beings in so far as they are rational” ; 

(b) “freedom would be this property of such causality that 
it can be efficient, independent on foreign causes determin- 
CKO i ieee 

(c) “the conception of causality involves that of laws” 
(according to which cause produces effect) ; 


(d) “freedom ... must be a causality acting according to 
immutable laws, but of a peculiar kind” (i.e. not “physical 
laws’’) ; . 


(e) “What else then can freedom of the will be but auton- 
omy, that is the property of the will to be a law to itself?” 
(f) “But the proposition: the will is in every action a law 
to itself, only expresses the principle to act on no other 
maxim than that which can also have as an object itself 
as a universal law” (= the formula of the Categorical Im- 
perative). 

(g) “A free will and a will subject to moral law are one 
and the same” (65, 6).” 

Now, so far as I can see, all these propositions would 
be classified by Kant as a priori analytic. Or, if anyone 
of them is a priori synthetic, he does not say so; and, if it 
were, it would only aggravate the problem to be solved. 
"Title of the Third Section of our treatise. “Explaining the autonomy of the will” 


must be equivalent to establishing the a priori synthetic proposition in question. 
Kant’s italics. 
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What have we then been given? Nothing but this propo- 
sition into which the relevant substance of the above propo- 
sitions can be condensed, viz. that the will of a rational 
being (for short, a rational will) acts according to the 
moral law (= itis autonomous — it is free). But, either 
this is a purely analysic statement of what is meant by 
rational will or rational action, or, else, the statement is as 
synthetic as the statement which it is intended to “prove” 
and “explain.” 


V 


The upshot of my examination of Kant’s argument 
may now be briefly summarized. 

The abiding interest of Kant’s theory of morality is 
quite unaffected by the technicalities with which he has 
clogged his exposition of it. It lies in the affirmation of the 
principle that reason, as embodied in rational beings (‘‘per- 
sons’) has absolute value; that each rational being is an 
end in himself; and that rational beings, living together as 
members of a rational community (“kingdom of ends’) 
ought to treat, each himself and each every other, as an end 
in himself and not as a means. Whether we read this as a 
secularized version of the Christian doctrine that in God’s 
eyes every human soul is a thing of absolute value, or as a 
challenging and inspiring formulation of the Humanita- 
rian spirit — its value as a contribution to human culture 
remains. For, it assigns to that culture the aim of the co- 
operative realization of the fullness of rational personality 
in every one of its members. 

But, the exposition of this moral ideal has been compli- 
cated by a maze of technicalities, out of which Kant him- 
self has failed to find a way. Trying to apply the apparatus 
of technical distinctions, like that between the a priori 
(“rational”) and the a posteriori (“empirical”), between 
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the analytic and the synthetic, and, above all, trying to 
find a place for his own invention of the “a priori syn- 
thetic,” he ends in entangling himself in insuperable diffi- 
culties. 

The root of the trouble is that the technical apparatus 
of concepts which Kant applies in his theoretical analysis 
of human nature has no relevance to the solution of the 
practical problem of realizing the ideal (of the Good Will 
and the Kingdom of Ends), to which men, in the name of 
“reasons, are committed, in the recalcitrant material of de- 
sires and feelings — a problem of self-discipline or self- 
mastery which no talk of “a priorv’” and “synthetic” brings 
nearer to solution.” 


“For Kant’s own confession of this, see p. 81. 


PERSONALISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


| By EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


T is fitting that the editorial staff of The Personalist 
should choose the Spring of 1948 as an occasion for 
paying tribute to the work of Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
founder of The Personalist and of the School of Philosophy 
at the University of Southern California. In the quarter 
century of his leadership of the department of philosophy 
in that University, Dr. Flewelling has accomplished results 
which speak for themselves and require no praise from his 
colleagues and friends other than that they should follow 
his example of devotion to philosophy. It is in this spirit, 
animated also by personal friendship and high respect for 
Dr. Flewelling, that the present essay is written, as an 
attempt to explore the state of personalism in Latin 
America. 

The importance of understanding the culture of Latin 
America is clearer now than ever before. World peace must 
rest on understanding, on mutual regard based on knowl- 
edge. No political or economic structure can permanently 
survive without the personal support and devotion of those 
affected by it. The idealistic and personalistic bent of 
philosophy in Latin America speaks well for the world’s 
hope of a just and enduring peace in years to come. A 
typical Latin American philosopher, in answer to a ques- 
tion as to his chief interest, will probably reply, “It is in 
the philosophy of values.” Such an answer certainly holds 
more social promise than would exclusive interest in sym- 
bolic logic or materialistic atomism. 

Despite the wide spread of the spirit of personalism in 
Latin America, the word “personalism” is less frequently 


used than it is in the English literature. This may partly 
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be due to a tendency to avoid labels. It is also in part due 
to the curious fate of the word Personalismo in the Spanish 
language. Even in English, the word personalism has had 
to struggle long against the dictionary-makers in order to 
win recognition as a technical term describing a philo- 
sophical system. In Spanish, the struggle is even harder. 
Reference to the Pequefio Larousse Ilustrado shows that 
personalismo is a neologism, and means “the vice of one 
who thinks only of himself, egoism.” Santayana, perhaps 
partly influenced by his Spanish background, denounces 
idealism as egoism in his ill-favored work, Egoism in Ger- 
man Philosophy, recently republished under the influence 
of war psychology. To make it even worse, personalismo 
is not used merely for ordinary egoism, but especially for 
egoism in politics — self-seeking, grafting, indulging in 
“personalities.” John Gunther, in his Inside Latin America 
has told us that there is a political group in Argentina 
called the Anti-Personalistas. They are so named because 
they were opposed to Hipdlito Irigoyen, twice president 
of the Republic (died 1933), whom they charged with the 
vice of personalism. One may well imagine with what 
trepidation a philosopher would announce himself a per- 
sonalist in a philological atmosphere thus supercharged 
with political passion. 

As a result, it has been proposed that the word person- 
ismo be substituted for personalismo. This suggestion was 
made independently in two articles published in Luminar 
(No. 2, 1940), by Professor José Gaos and the present 
writer. Professor José Franquiz, of the University of 
Puerto Rico, prefers to retain the historic form, personal- 
ismo, which is common to all languages. It is true that we 
can distinguish the cultural from the political use of a 
term; we readily distinguish democratic from Democratic, 
republican from Republican, socialist from Socialist, and 
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even communist from Communist. The issue is not a very 
serious one, but it is worth while to inquire whether, even 
in English, it would not be better to say Personism rather 
than Personalism. After all, the theory is not that some- 
thing not a person has “personal” traits, but rather that 
persons (or selves), and persons only, exist. Personism is 
more concrete; personalism more abstract. 


I 


More serious than confusion about the name is another 
barrier which separates North American personalism from 
that of Latin America which had best be bluntly named as 
ignorance. While the ignorance has for a long time and 
until very recently been mutual, it has been denser and 
more blameworthy in the United States than among our 
Latin neighbors, — more blameworthy, because as the 
larger and wealthier group we had more facilities for ac- 
quainting ourselves with our neighbors than they had for 
contact with us. The sample Americans we have exported 
were rarely bursting with philosophic culture or with ap- 
plied personalism. Even our universities have failed in the 
investigation of Pan-American culture. This is notably 
true of departments of philosophy; and even departments 
of Spanish have neglected the philosophical literature of 
Latin America—a most serious neglect when one con- 
siders the philosophical bent of the Latin-American soul. 

It is not necessary to heap up evidence for a generally 
acknowledged ignorance. Yet it is noteworthy that in 
Baldwin’s great dictionary there is no article on Latin 
America, and that in the German, English, and American 
histories of philosophy down to Fuller there is no treat- 
ment of Latin America worth mentioning. The unbeliev- 
ably bad half-page on philosophy in South and Central 
America in the fifth volume of Ueberweg consists of saying 
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that scholasticism and positivism were influential; the only 
Latin American philosophers named are two Cubans of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. This uninformed para- 
graph has been the sole source of light on Latin America 
for many philosophers. Of late, there has been an improve- 
ment. Philosophy and Phenomenological Research and 
Philosophic Abstracts have published many reviews of 
Latin American works. Runes’s unfortunate Dictionary 
of Philosophy contains a far too brief article on Latin- 
American philosophy, for which Dr. Franquiz, the present 
writer, and Dr. Runes are jointly responsible. 

A similar inadequate knowledge of North American 
philosophy has prevailed until recently in Latin America. 
This has been partly because of the language barrier and 
cultural ties with Europe, and, in the case of personalism, 
has been partly due to personalistic emphasis on philosophy 
of religion. Religion is a delicate subject in Latin America. 
Even thinkers who no longer are intellectually bound by 
the dogmas of the Roman church hesitate to discuss religion 
explicitly from a philosophical standpoint. Personalism 
has sometimes been associated in the Latin mind with 
Protestants and with some Protestant missionaries who 
were insufficiently grounded both in philosophy and in the 
indigenous culture. For these and other reasons, personal- 
istic ideas on ethics, social philosophy, education, epis- 
temology, and metaphysics have been more welcome than 
personalistic philosophy of religion, and European person- 
alism more welcome than North American. 

The last-named point, underlining Latin American neg- 
lect of North American personalism is illustrated by two 
articles in the admirable Diccionario de Filosofia (Mexico: 
Editorial Atlante, 1941) by José Ferrater Mora. This dic- 
tionary, by the way, is a remarkable product of the scholar- 
ship of a young man, who seems to have produced it alone. 
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It contains articles on Persona and Personalismo. These 
articles are noteworthy. Mention is made of Renouvier, 
Trendelenburg, Max Scheler, William Stern, Romero, Mari- 
tain and Berdiaev. Curiously enough, the special personal- 
istic issue of Luminar (No. 2, 1940) is mentioned, with its 
representative bibliography, although Ferrater Mora him- 
self fails to name a single British or American personalist. 
Latin America and the United States each has a blind spot 
for the personalism cherished by the other. 


II 


Neglect of the personalism north of the border does not 
in the least mean that Latin American philosophy is anemic. 
In fact, it is no exaggeration to speak of a remarkable 
philosophical revival in Latin America, especially in Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, and Argentina. The complete works of the 
Puerto Rican, Eugenio Maria de Hostos, and of the Argen- 
tine, Alejandro Korn, have recently been published. Both 
Hostos and Korn are moral idealists and have much in 
common with personalism, although neither developed a 
systematic metaphysics. Hostos in some ways resembles 
Fichte, although he and Korn are both more democratic 
than Fichte. The impressive set of the works of Hostos in 
twenty volumes and a complete bibliography of all writings 
by and about him are due to the filial devotion and scholar- 
ship of the philosopher’s son, Adolfo Hostos, official his- 
torian of Puerto Rico, who was supported by an official 
commission of the territory of Puerto Rico. The works of 
Korn were assembled by a group of philosophers in Argen- 
tina, prominent among whom was Francisco Romero, who 
has been appointed to the newly established Alejandro Korn 
chair. 

Journals of high quality and philosophic merit abound 
in Latin America. Serious philosophical discussions, such 
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as have been appearing in Fortune, are much more frequent 
in the “quality” journals of Latin America than in those 
of the United States. Professor Francisco Romero reports 
over 100 such articles in the journals of 1939 and 1940 
alone. Luminar, published by Pedro Gringoire in Mexico 
City, might be called a Latin sister of The Personalist. 
Several articles from The Personalist have been translated 
and published in Luminar; and many personalists of inter- 
national reputation have contributed to its pages. La 
Nueva Democracia, although published in New York City, 
is representative of Latin American thought, and is domi- 
nated by the policies of its editor, the liberal, personalistic 
theist, Albert Rembao, whose books are widely read. The 
University of Mexico has recently founded an excellent 
quarterly review, Filosofia y Letras, which does not reflect 
any one school of thought, but which welcomes both scholas- 
tic and personalistic contributors. Two great quarterlies 
of Argentina, Sustancia and Sur, publish many articles by 
writers like Romero, who are friendly to personalism. The 
same is true of the great daily newspaper of Buenos Aires, 
La Nacién. Universities in Mexico and Argentina publish 
truly amazing bibliographies which furnish conclusive evi- 
dence of an ample philosophic productivity in Latin 
America. 


III 


A large part of the current philosophizing in Latin 
America is in harmony with the main current of personal- 
ism. What are the roots of this personalistic trend? They 
are manifold. 

First of all, the oldest and most persistent philosophic 
tradition in Latin America is the scholastic. From the 
Recogmtio summularum of Alonso de la Veracruz (1554) 
down to the work of the modern Peruvian Victor Andrés 
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Belatnde, scholasticism has been incessantly productive. 
For Scholastics, the category of spiritual substance is as 
fundamental as personality is for personalism ; and Jacques 
Maritain, whose influence in South America is considerable, 
is one among several scholastics who call their view per- 
sonalism. 

A second influence making for personalism in social 
philosophy is the political idealism which has always ani- 
mated Latin Americans since the days of Simén Bolivar, 
“Kl Libertador.” In opposition to the totalitarian claims 
of monarchical theory, which made all of Latin America 
the property of European royal houses, Bolivar maintained 
the principles of freedom, self-determination and respect 
for personality. Personalism, with its equal emphasis on 
the rights of individuals and their social obligations, be- 
longs in the tradition of Bolivar. The majority of South 
American philosophers lay great stress on a democratic 
social philosophy, essentially personalistic in spirit. 

It may seem strange to say that the positivistic, Com- 
tean tradition, which prevailed in the nineteenth century, 
was a third root of personalistic influence; and it must be 
granted that if you call Herbert Spencer’s thought positiv- 
ism, it was definitely anti-personalistic. But Comtean posi- 
tivism had two merits in the eyes of personalists: — it re- 
quired verification in actual conscious experience, and it 
was just as critical of materialistic metaphysics as of any 
other type. The personalists could build a philosophy of 
nature on a positivistic basis far more easily than material- 
ism could be resuscitated after positivistic attacks. The 
fact is that very little materialism, or even naturalism in 
Dewey’s sense, is to be found today in Latin America. 

Fourth, there have been many idealistic, or at least 
spiritual, influences from modern European philosophy that 
have affected Latin America in a manner favorable to per- 
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sonalism; and it is to be remembered that Ibero-American 
culture is still predominantly European. Among these influ- 
ences, that of the Spanish philosopher Unamuno is promi- 
nent. The chief concern of Unamuno is with God and the 
soul. His thought is more romantic, less rationalistic, than 
North American personalism, but his concern is with the 
metaphysical destiny of personality. The influence of the 
German philosophers of the Weimar Republic has been the 
most powerful factor, apart from scholasticism, in molding 
the directions taken by Latin American philosophy. It hap- 
pens that among the most influential of these German phil- 
osophers, two call themselves personalists, namely Scheler 
and Miiller-Freienfels. Another, Husserl, has avowed his 
kinship with the Cartesian cogito ergo sum, which is a 
foundation-stone of personalism. The abstract and tor- 
tured Heidegger is a student of the soul and of the nature 
of time. Of this group of Germans, Nicolai Hartmann is 
the least personalistic. He is an anti-theistic realist; but his 
anti-theism is not nearly so well-grounded, nor has it been 
so influential on Latin Americans, as his analysis of values, 
which points to an objective meaning and basis for value 
experience. Hartmann’s axiological influence is especially 
strong in the thought of Eduardo Garcia Maynez of the 
University of Mexico. In his theory of value Hartmann 
manifests personalistic tendencies, despite his anti-theism. 
The French philosophy has also played its part. Both the 
personalist Renouvier, and the former impersonalist Berg- 
son, who became more and more personalistic and theistic 
up to a personalistic climax in Les deux sources, have made 
their contributions to developments in Latin America. 
Fifth, there are new and increasing cultural relations 
between Latin America and the United States. Mention 
has been made of the inter-relations between The Person- 
alist and Lwminar, and of increasing mutual bibliographi- 
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cal notices and reviews on both sides of the Rio Grande. 
Numerous Latin American philosophers have visited the 
United States, and American philosophers have often re- 
turned the visits. An occasional North American, like Dr. 
P. Romanell (at the University of Panama) or Dr. B. Fos- 
ter Stockwell (at the Theological Seminary in Buenos 
Aires), makes his academic home in Latin America. Both 
of the gentlemen named are interested in personalism; the 
former prefers to call his thought naturalistic, although it 
is close to personalism, while the latter is a thorough-going 
personalist. He was responsible for the translation of my 
Introduction to Philosophy into Spanish. An increasing 
number of Latin Americans, either educated in the United 
States or familiar with its philosophical literature, are . 
spreading information about American thought, including 
personalism. Two such men in the University of Puerto 
Rico are very productive scholars, namely, Professor Juan 
B. Soto and Professor José A. Franquiz. Dr. Soto is a per- 
sonalist in his ethical and educational theories, but an 
agnostic neutral realist in metaphysics. Dr. Franquiz, who 
was trained in Rochester and Boston, has become an amaz- 
ingly prolific writer, whose philosophical essays are known 
almost everywhere in Latin America. He is an independent 
and creative personalist in all branches of philosophy. The 
learned Professor José Gaos of the University of Mexico, 
writing in Filosofia y Letras (No. 7, 1942), has remarked 
that “personalism seems to me a fertile philosophy.” Re- 
lations between Latin and English-speaking America have 
further been fostered since 1941 by the plan for an Inter- 
American Congress of Philosophy, which unfortunately has 
had to be deferred on account of the World War. As a 
result of the plan, however, philosophical relations between 
the Americas are much more lively than ever before, 
although the Inter-American Session, scheduled for the 
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Yale meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association in December, 1942, had to be can- 
celled because of war transportation problems. 


IV 


There are, as has already been implied, three main 
centers of personalistic development in Latin America: one 
in Puerto Rico, one in Mexico, and one in Argentina. There 
is also some interest in personalism in Brazil. 

The most active personalist in Puerto Rico is Dr. Fran- 
quiz. He found the way prepared for him to a degree by 
the life work of the late Eugenio Maria de Hostos, whose 
liberal, essentially Protestant spirit was fundamentally in 
harmony with personalistic ethics, sociology, and social 
philosophy, even if he shared to some extent the typical 
nineteenth century aversion to metaphysics. Partly be- 
cause Hostos did not erect an anti-personalistic system of 
metaphysics, Franquiz has found many Puerto Ricans and 
other Latin Americans receptive to his personalism. 

In Mexico, as we have already seen, the quarterly 
Luminar is practically committed to personalism, and is 
read throughout Latin America. The department of phil- 
osophy at the University of Mexico, including men like Dr. 
Gaos and Dr. Garcia Maynez, is idealistically-minded in 
the highest sense of the word and is receptive to personal- 
istic thought. Mention may again be made of Ferrater 
Mora’s Dictionary of Philosophy. 

The developments in Argentina have been very striking. 
As in Puerto Rico the influence of Hostos, so in Argentina 
that of Alejandro Korn has created an atmosphere friendly 
to personalism. In this atmosphere the work of Professor 
Francisco Romero and his followers has been done. While 
Romero’s metaphysics is still in the making, his theory of 
the person (based on Gestalt) and his concepts of structure 
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(of organic wholeness) and of transcendence (which is not 
unlike Whitehead’s doctrine of prehension), are essentially 
personalistic. However, his theory of emergence and his 
view that spirit is the latest and weakest of emergents, are 
modifications of his personalism. In 1941, Dr. Manuel 
Nufiez Regueiro of Buenos Aires wrote a work on Meta- 
fisica y Ciencia, which is a noteworthy personalistic philoso- 
phy of science, well-oriented both in science and in philos- 
ophy. In 1942, Professor Anibal SAnchez Reulet, one of 
Romero’s adherents, wrote a small work on The Root and 
Destiny of Philosophy, which is noteworthy both for its 
searching critique of dogmatism, and also for its emphasis 
on the ethical and personal in philosophy. 

Special mention should be made of a lay philosopher, 
B. O. Clifton-Riley, in Brazil. He has published an English 
work, The Philosophy of Personality (1941), in Rio de 
Janeiro. A business man, a master of arts from Oxford 
who devotes his spare time to philosophy, Clifton-Riley has 
created a system of personalistic philosophy which has both 
logical and religious motifs, although unconventional in 
its view both of reason and of religion. He takes as his 
“fundamental assumption the Cosmic Personality of God.” 
“God is a personality which is identical with the Universe.” 
This absolutistic personalism is treated in an original and 
stimulating way. 

It is evident that personalism is now at home in many 
parts of the Latin American world. 


Vv 


This incomplete sketch will be brought to a close by a 
survey of certain aspects of personalism which are particu- 
larly emphasized in Latin America. These are: (1) the 
evaluation of personality, (2) the psychological richness 
of personalism, (3) its concrete pluralism, (4) its interest 
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in axiology, (5) its democratic social philosophy, (6) its 
epistemology, (7) its philosophy of science, (8) its meta- 
physics, (9) its European rootage, and (10) its harmony 
with Christianity. Let us consider these points briefly. 

First, personalism is an evaluation of personality. Per- 
sonality is the seat of all value. Personality is viewed with 
respect; it possesses, as Kant says, dignity. A view of this 
sort appeals to the Latin soul. Its sentiments of honor and 
dignity, its spiritual sensitiveness, its capacity for friend- 
ship, all make the Latin American particularly receptive 
to the personalistic evaluation of personality. No student 
of Cervantes could be indifferent to the worth of the soul. 

The personalistic view of personality is, secondly, 
marked by a psychological richness which harmonizes with 
the complex Latin nature. No Latin American could easily 
adjust himself to an abstract view of personality which 
reduces the life of the self to mere sensation, or mere will, 
or mere thought. Hume, it is true, is admired for his acute- 
ness, but he is criticized for his barrenness. The many- 
sidedness, the wholeness, the emotional depth, and the indi- 
vidual differences, which personalism emphasizes, are ex- 
amples of the psychological richness to which the Latin 
gladly responds. 

Corresponding to this psychological richness there is, 
third, the tendency of personalism to concrete pluralism as 
opposed to monism of absolutism and to the abstract plu- 
ralism of atomism. It is significant that almost the only 
monistic system to be developed of late in Latin America 
was worked out by the Anglo-Saxon, Clifton-Riley. Per- 
sonalism’s concrete and organic pluralism, moreover, fits 
better into the social and political aspirations of Latin 
America than do most opposing views. We in the United 
States too often regard the political unrest of Ibero-Amer- 
ica as a sign of incompetence; rather, it is in part a sign 
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of many-sided ideal aspiration, which does not fall readily 
under any one rigid category. 

Personalism, in the fourth place, is a theory of value. 
No type of modern philosophy has been more concerned 
about the interpretation of values than has personalism. 
This is true of European personalists like Lotze, Stern, 
and Scheler, as well as of Americans like Bowne, Knudson, 
and Flewelling. No philosophy can long hold the attention 
of Latin America which is not deeply concerned with spir- 
itual values and with the problem of their fate in the uni- 
verse. 

Fifth, personalism is essentially democratic. The totali- 
tarian tyrant who lords it over the helpless persons in his 
power, and the anarchist who asserts his own personality 
without co-operative regard for others, are alike foreign to 
personalism. As the history of personalism is a history 
of democratic thought, so the history of Latin America 
since Bolivar is a history of democratic action, struggling 
to come to fuller and more adequate expression. The per- 
sonalistic principles of freedom, development, and co-op- 
eration are essential to democracy; they are among the 
chief ideals for which Latin America is striving. 

Personalism is, in the sixth place, profoundly concerned 
about the limits and validity of human knowledge, a theme 
of great moment to the Latin American. Personalistic 
epistemology is based on the Cartesian certainty of self- 
experience, and provides for the element of faith as a pre- 
condition of all concrete objective knowledge that goes be- 
yond formal analytic judgments. Hence, personalists op- 
pose any philosophy that abstracts from the personal start- 
ing point and the personal activity of knowing. Personal- 
istic coherence cannot become dogmatic finality. No episte- 
mology is more congenial to Latin Americans than is the 
personalistic. Thus they welcome Husserl most heartily 
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when he writes on his relations to Descartes. Reulet, in his 
sharp characterization of dogmatism as deception, is in 
harmony with the probabilism of personalistic epistemol- 
ogy. Whether predilection for this aspect of personalism 
is because of, or in spite of, the century-long training of the 
Latin mind in the subtleties of scholasticism may remain an 
open question. 

It is important to remember, seventh, that personalistic 
philosophy of science is a vital matter to Latin Americans. 
For all their interest in the life of values, Latin American 
thinkers are not satisfied with a superficial humanism or 
with easy pragmatic belief in whatever promotes value. 
They require a realistic understanding of the relations 
between value experience and the facts and laws of modern 
science. Out of a struggle with this problem arose Romero’s 
view that spirit is the latest and weakest evolutionary emer- 
gent, as well as Regueiro’s more teleological and positively 
personalistic philosophy of science. It is at this point that 
personalists ever face a constructive task, to which em- 
phatic attention has been called by Professors Edward B. 
Ramsdell and L. Harold DeWolf. Personalism has histori- 
cally been closely associated with science. Kant’s thought 
grew out of a critique of Newton’s physics; Hegel’s, out of 
an encyclopaedic mastery of all the sciences; Lotze’s and 
Ward’s, out of their physiology; Ladd’s, out of his physio- 
logical psychology; Calkin’s and Stern’s, out of their psy- 
chology; Bowne’s, out of his physics and mathematics, as 
well as his psychology. Nevertheless, personalists in the. 
United States (save for Werkmeister) have left philosophy 
of science in a state of relative neglect, as British person- 
alists like Barnes and Temple have not done. Tribute 
should therefore be paid to Regueiro for his pioneer work. 

Whatever may be its success in treating philosophy of 
science, personalism is, in the eighth place, essentially 
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metaphysical. An unmetaphysical personalism is an anom- 
aly; when personalism is watered down to a positivistic 
humanism it becomes pretty thin gruel. Such unmetaphysi- 
cal personalism is superior to materialism, of course, but 
it is in unstable equilibrium and is at the fork in the road 
that leads perhaps to skepticism, perhaps to materialism, 
perhaps to personalistic metaphysics. At the present time, 
personalistic metaphysics in all three Americas is in a fer- 
ment. Whether it will turn toward panpsychism or toward 
a more monistic view of physical nature, cannot be pre- 
dicted. What seems probable is that men like Romero, 
Regueiro, Reulet, Gaos, Franquiz, and others will have a 
part in the building of the new structure of personalistic 
metaphysics. A common direction toward objective, rather 
than a merely subjective idealism, and a common interest in 
personalistic epistemology and axiology, runs through the 
thought of these men. The liberal theism of a man of letters 
like Rembao, and the recent metaphysical essay (Metafi- 
sica Categorial) by Andrés Avelino of the University of 
Santo Domingo, are signs of promise. 

The European rootage of personalism, in the ninth 
place, gives it an advantage among Latin Americans which 
no Yankee product, like Dewey’s instrumentalism or “the 
humanist manifesto,’ could enjoy. As Dr. A. C. Knudson 
has shown, personalism may be traced back at least to 
Plato; and Dr. P. R. Helsel is doubtless right in his demon- 
stration that Anaxagoras was a personalist. The European 
culture and the historical sense of Latin Americans make a 
historically developing and tested philosophy more welcome 
to them than some merely modern innovation would be. 

In the tenth and last place, it should be recalled that 
personalism is in harmony with the essential insights of the 
Christian religion. However they may revolt against the 
church, Latin Americans have been too deeply immersed 
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in the Christian stream of life to be indifferent to Christian 
values. Personalism has the advantage of being Christian, 
without being creedal or ecclesiastical; of furnishing in- 
sight into religious ideas and ideals without appeal to 
authority or any hint of a doctrine of a double truth. It 
may, accordingly, be added that personalistic philosophy 
not only has this important inter-American function, but 
also a corresponding international function; for its phil- 
osophy of religion is based on the recognition of truth and 
value in all religions, as W. E. Hocking has nobly demon- 
strated in his Living Religions and a World Faith. In the 
light of reason, no nation, no race, no language, and no 

philosophy, and no religion can rightly lay claim to a 
monopoly of truth or value. Personalism points the way 
to world-mindedness. 


DEMOCRACY AND PERSONAL FREEDOM 


By JOHN LAIRD 


N these days when “democracy” and “freedom” are 
used so often and so indiscriminately to indicate the 
core of what the United Nations are fighting for, it may 
seem to be a fault of taste so much as to raise the question 
of their mutual relations. I cannot believe, however, that 
it is either honest or timely to leave these matters vague, 
or to treat the terms as if they were just a sort of ensign 
marking but not describing “the mode of life that we 
prefer.” 

The primary meaning of “freedom” is “freedom-from,”’ 
that is to say, the absence of restrictions and impediments. 
Nobody expects or desires to be free from everything, but, 
very frequently indeed, there is a passionate and justifiable 
desire to be emancipated from this or that irksome or 
oppressive impediment. The essential question is ‘Free- 
dom from what?” In political matters the reference is to 
the removal of the sort of impediments that governments 
control, either by not interfering where they might attempt 
to interfere, or by preventing intermeddlers from exer- 
cising their meddling proclivities. This may be personal 
and affect not much more than the private liberties of indi- 
vidual men and women. It may also be collective, ¢.g., 
subjection to or “protection” from a foreign power. If it is 
collective its relation to individual, personal freedom may 
be very largely indeterminate. 

It is not clear to me that “freedom” has any intelligible 
meaning except the negative “freedom-from.” True, we 
speak about “freedom-to” — freedom to develop, to wor- 
ship, to speak one’s mind, to collaborate and so forth. But 
what do such statements mean except the absence of impedi- 
ments which prevent or seriously hamper development, 
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worship, the expression of opinion or collaboration? Such 
activities may require the absence or an extensive diminu- 
tion of certain specific impediments, but the negative 
requirement of freedom cannot describe the positive charac- 
teristics of whatever it is that is liberated. Uncage your 
bird and it will behave as a bird behaves in the wild. Un- 
hutch your rabbit and it will behave as a rabbit behaves in 
the open. The liberation, by itself, does nothing at all to 
explain why the freed bird takes to the air and the freed 
rabbit to its quadrupedal scurries. 

The point seems to be missed, to our great disadvan- 
tage, in many philosophical, political and politico-philo- 
sophical discussions in which “freedom” is confused or 
wilfully and arbitrarily identified with autonomy, self- 
government, self-determination or the like. Take autonomy 
as an adequate representative of this order of ideas. Auton- 
omy is self-rule. If self-rule inevitably excludes other-rule 
— a point that is open to very serious discussion — auton- 
omy implies the absence of other-rule, “freedom-from” 
other-rule. This negative, however, this absence of other- 
rule, is quite consistent with the absence of all rule, that is, 
with no-rule or with anarchy. Therefore autonomy (or 
self-rule) cannot conceivably be identical with the absence 
of other-rule whether or not it implies, inter alia, such 
absence. 

As we all know, this is one of the stock objections to 
libertarianism. That theory, according to many of its oppo- 
nents, is just a theory of chaos or of anarchy. It relies on 
a mere negative when a positive is emphatically needed. 
Here, however, I am chiefly concerned with politics; and in 
the domain of politics, the situation is even worse than in 
the simpler, more general matter of libertarianism. Let 
political self-government imply the absence of political 
other-government — a difficult question when we consider 
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whether leagues, alliances and federations of “sovereign” 
peoples involve some limitation of their several claims to 
“sovereignty.” Absence of other-government is compatible 
with no-government. But there is a further point of very 
considerable importance. A nation can be said to be self- 
governing, to be a “sovereign people,” if (a) it is not other- 
governed and (b) is governed. If so, any form of govern- 
ment that is inside the nation, not outside, an internal 
tyranny, an internal dictatorship and so forth would have a 
proper title to the claim of being self-governed. It would 
be governed and, somehow, governed from within itself. 

This is not all that is usually meant by political self- 
government, though it is part of what is meant, and the 
additional premiss is a proposition about each of the citi- 
zens, or at any rate about each freeman among the citizens 
(where “freeman’”’ may include ‘“‘freewomen” but excludes 
children, slaves and serfs). In a self-governing community, 
we commonly say, it is not enough for the government to 
spring from somewhere within the community. It must 
spring from each responsible citizen and so express the 
collective willing and consent of the responsible members 
of the “self-governing” body. 

In other words, political self-government is a concep- 
tion which approaches although it may not reach what we 
commonly call “democracy.” It has to do with the sense in 
which each responsible citizen may be said to participate 
in political rule, in government. This may entail “freedom- 
from” certain things. Primarily, however, it is a positive 
conception which, when it negates, negates only what is 
definitely inconsistent with the said positive conception. 
Close and detailed argument is needed if we begin to ask 
whether the sort of rule, of government implied in political 
self-government has any connection at all with personal 
liberty in most of its usual senses such as freedom of speech, 
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freedom of movement, freedom to mate, freedom to take 
one’s ease. The question is about steering the ship of state, 
not about strolling or flirting on the sun-deck. 

Few things could be plainer. Let “democracy” mean 
popular government — which is what it does mean. If you 
then say, “Democracy stands for freedom of speech,” you 
must surely admit that popular governments have fre- 
quently suppressed such freedom. (Think on the democ- 
racy of Athens and its dealings with Socrates.) If you say 
that democracy stands for freedom of worship, you must 
surely admit that many democracies have been thoroughly 
intolerant in such matters. (Think on Servetus and the 
theo-democracy of Geneva.) If you say that democracy 
stands for personal liberty, you may have to use your wits 
when a soldier asks you ‘‘Doesn’t a democracy conscript my 
body?”, or when a British civilian used to ask, “But what 
about Dora?” (i.e., the Defense of the Realm Act). Indeed 
the British Brains Trust was recently asked to apply its 
distinguished intelligence to the question whether there 
was not an inevitable and sinister alliance between democ- 
racy and bureaucracy. It may be difficult to suggest any 
reason at all why democracy should be more bureaucratic 
than any other form of government in a complex modern 
community. On the other hand it is not easy to see why a 
democracy is likely to be less bureaucratic, and pretty 
obvious that in fact it very often is bureaucratic. 

Again there is no contradiction of any kind if an un- 
democratic government permitted extensive personal lib- 
erty to its subjects. Even conquerors have often done so. 
Most Eastern empires were content to levy taxes, conscript 
a few soldiers and, for the rest, interfere very little. The 
Romans, except occasionally and for special reasons, were 
commonly very tolerant of local religions and traditions. 
An autocrat may very well decide that he would be wise to 
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permit extensive personal liberty, preferring foreign mer- 
cenaries to native levies, and so forth, or again, if he be a 
patron of the arts, admitting the plain fact that the arts 
Seldom flourish if the artists have to produce to order. 
Some people seem to think that if a government’s aim is 
the welfare of its subjects, that government is ipso facto 
democratic, and they apply their argument to any constit- 
uent of welfare, e.g., to “freedom.” Their contention is 
quite illogical. Why shouldn’t an autocrat aim chiefly at his 
people’s welfare? Even if, owing to the depravity of human 
nature and the twisted perspectives of ambition and power, 
he does put himself in the first place, his own gain and 
glory may be so dependent on his people’s that the distinc- 
tion, for practical purposes is almost negligible. Let the 
tyrant have his banquets, his palaces, his retinue and his 
jewels. The nation’s purse may be able to stand it and the 
nationals still be rich. 

Accordingly we must accept the undeniable truth that 
a democratic government may grievously restrict personal 
liberty and that an undemocratic government may be very 
lenient in this way. If there is a connection between democ- 
racy and personal freedom it is indirect. 

We have also to admit that the wisest of the ancients did 
not clarify this matter sufficiently, and therefore were less 
helpful to subsequent ages than they might have been. 
Plato (who, of course, was not a democrat but rather a 
spiritual fascist) said that democracy was the best of 
lawless governments, doing least harm because, under de- 
mocracy, the offices were too minutely subdivided, and too 
numerous, to permit of arbitrary rule (Politicus 303). 
Democracy, in other words, abounded in checks and bal- 
ances, and was kept, by internal friction, from doing much 
resolute harm. (Plato’s meaning was that the rule of the 
ignorant went to each ignorant head.) In the Republic 
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(517) he produced quite another argument, viz., that the 
vaunted “freedom” of democracy meant simply that every 
man did as he pleased and so was a mere weathercock of 
his private windy appetites; and that was a proposition, 
not about rule, but about absence of moderation in one’s 
desires. Aristotle, who came near to being a cautious quasi- 
democrat, muddled these two arguments in a particularly 
misleading way. In Book VII, chap. ii of his Politics he 
said (a) that the primary principle of a democratical 
régime was personal liberty whence it followed (he 
averred) that the best practical policy for spreading such 
liberty was for the citizens to take turns at ruling and at 
being ruled; but (b) that a second meaning of democratic 
liberty was to live as one pleased. This second meaning, he 
said, coincided with the first, a statement which was 
plainly false, and explicable only on the assumption that if 
a ruler is supreme (7.¢., not himself ruled by someone else) 
he does as he chooses in all possible senses, and is not 
restrained by decency, good sense, or anything else. 

There is no need, I hope, to linger over this particular 
fallacy, but it may help to suggest some sort of liaison 
with a more tenable view. Aristotle repeatedly described 
a citizen as one who was alternately both ruler and subject, 
a good citizen being good in either capacity. In terms of 
the fallacy mentioned above, this would mean that a citizen 
had a spell of doing what he liked when he ruled, and a 
longer spell of doing what some other citizen liked when 
that other citizen was in office. Such a spectacle would be 
neither pleasant nor profound, and, as Plato saw in the 
passage I cited from his Politicus, it would be very rare, 
even in the most extreme of democracies, for any individual 
citizen to have supreme and unrestricted power over the 
fortunes of the polis. For the most part he would have a 
very minor ruling function when he did rule. 
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Here another point emerges. In every undemocratic 
community which is highly organised it is inevitable that 
a good many of the citizens should hold administrative 
offices of greater or of lesser importance, the only exception 
being when a foreign conqueror fills every place with his 
foreign officials. Nevertheless there is an important differ- 
ence, just here, between undemocratic and democratic 
forms of government. In any autocratic hierarchy, eccle- 
siastical, let us say, or military, there will be several officers 
who although themselves subordinate to the High Command 
have very extreme power and initiative, and these people 
will have many subordinates some of whom will have con- 
siderable although lesser power. The main thing about a 
democratic government is that at some point (which is at 
the top of it all) the citizens have genuine equality without 
subordination. Aristotle was thinking of something less 
exalted, and principally of judicial and deliberative func- 
tions, but these offices, when on the democratic plan, have 
the same characteristic. Each democrat, whatever his office 
may be, is to count for one in the exercise of that office, and 
none is to count for more than one. His sphere of office may 
be very limited indeed, but in it he is king and never a 
satrap or other henchman, however distinguished such a 
henchman may be. 

Let us now consider how such notions could be applied 
to large-scale modern communities, and especially to mod- 
ern communities large enough and strong enough to rank as 
great powers. 

Plainly if by “government” one means “administra- 
tion” it is impossible for each individual citizen to be an 
administrator unless, for the most part, in the smallest of 
small ways. The bridge must be denied to most of the ship- 
mates, and also the wheel. Unmetaphorically, it is impossi- 
ble (as well as most undesirable were it more nearly pos- 
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sible than it is) for any large proportion of the citizens to 
be either statesmen or highly-placed civil servants. All the 
same (and reverting to metaphor) we may reasonably 
maintain that although the captain controls the ship’s 
course, and the steersman steers the ship, both captain and 
crew may be subordinate to others who are not themselves 
trained navigators. In this sense, and retaining the meta- 
phor (which was Hobbes’ in his De Cive, chap. x, § 8) the 
owners decide whether the ship will sail at all and for what 
purpose. In a democracy (and unmetaphorically) the peo- 
ple, the citizens are ultimately the masters although they 
are not the administrators. 

In this sense, and in this sense only, democracy is gov- 
ernment by the common man. Government needs skilled 
administrators, and the common man is not a skilled ad- 
ministrator. Government needs experts in various special 
fields and the common man is not such an expert. If he is 
an expert at all he is, at the most, an expert at living com- 
panionably among his fellow citizens; and it may be wiser 
to admit that he is no sort of expert. What democrats say 
is that the common man, although not an expert and not 
an administrator, is and should be the master of the experts 
and administrators, when the broader questions of politic 
community are in question. If there is a war the common 
man bears the brunt of it, and similarly in the more impor- 
tant because the more general and the more basic aspects 
of life in peacetime. If the common man were too stupid 
to have an opinion worth considering in such matters, then, 
to be sure, his opinion should not count. What democrats 
say is that this is not the case. There is no such gulf fixed 
between men, no responsible adult who is incapable of 
talking sense when the common life of the community is 
what he is talking about. 

It is no part of my business here to ask whether democ- 
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racy’s faith in the common man is or is not justified. The 
opponents of democracy might admit that the common man 
has a very shrewd idea of much that is implied in political 
community and of many of the evils that are incident to 
the mistakes of political administrations and yet be con- 
vinced that the chief of the things with which governments 
are concerned, for instance, economic and foreign policy, 
are so much above the plain man’s head that it is mere folly 
to consult him. It is hard enough, they say, for an adminis- 
tration to make the right decision at the right time. It is 
intolerable for the administration to be burdened with the 
further task of persuading ignorant people that their ad- 
ministrators did act rightly. No one can reasonably deny 
that such objections are forcible. No one should deny that 
a great deal of argument would be requisite if they could 
be shown to be sufficient. 

But I may be told that I am going too fast. I have said 
that in a democracy the common man is master although 
he is not an administrator. In what sense 7s he master in 
any great modern democratic power? 

Rousseau thought that the common Englishman was 
master during a General Election only. In a sense Rous- 
seau’s statement was true. There are just ten or a dozen 
occasions during an average Englishman’s lifetime when. 
he exercises his political mastery. And what is his vote 
worth on such occasions. He is but one among a vast multi- 
tude. He has to decide between a very few candidates, 
having invited none of them to stand and in all probability 
agreeing with none of them in a great variety of matters. 
Is such a “mastery” of any great significance? 

So expressed the “mastery” may seem to be deplorably 
exiguous — as indeed it is in many ways. Indirectly, how- 
ever, it assumes formidable proportions, as the opponents 
of democracy are the first to admit. It would be difficult to 
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conceive of a more effective curb upon the administration 
than the certain knowledge that within a very few years it 
must go to the common man and humbly ask whether in his 
opinion it has discharged its trust with sufficient credit to 
warrant return to office. The thing has its mischievous 
aspects — the timing of policy less on its merits than on the 
time of the election, the sort of propaganda that is likely to 
persuade the electorate, the abandonment of sound schemes 
because their vote-catching value is slight. These mischie- 
vous aspects, however, are no sort of proof that the common 
man’s power is negligible. On the contrary they are defi- 
nite proof that his power, in a democracy, is very great — 
indeed, intolerably great according to democracy’s oppo- 
nents. 

And there is more. If the voters were ignorant and apa- 
thetic it might be possible to fool most of them for most of 
the time. If not, the normal consequence will be that the 
administration takes its masters into its confidence, and 
tries to keep in touch with public opinion not only at election 
times but at other times also. (If it doesn’t, its opponents 
will outbid it in this matter.) You may start with the 
opinion of Viscount Sherbrooke in the Reform Bill debate 
of 1867: “I believe it will be absolutely necessary that you 
should prevail on our future masters to learn their letters.” 
You will end with Presidential Press Conferences and a 
copy of Hansard in every public library. The masters will 
continue to ask for information. If they get it they may 
not make much of it, but they are quite sharp enough to 
know when it is being withheld. And the process grows. 
Diplomacy, I dare say, will always have reserves and under- 
takings that are not committed to paper. It may continue 
to have something like secret treaties; but if it commits 
itself extensively in the way of secret treaties it is likely, 
if the fact is known, to have a very rough time with the 
electorate. 
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If I were attempting to defend democracy I should be 
inclined to lay very great stress upon this aspect of the 
affair, that is, upon democracy’s invitation to the common 
man to become politically minded and record a knowledge- 
able instead of an ignorant vote. Now, however, the time 
has come to bring this discussion to an end, and to attempt 
briefly to answer the question that was set, paying due 
regard to the various points that have arisen in the course 
of this narrative. 

Where he is master, that is, in his role as elector, the 
common man, in a democracy, is a responsible and equal 
partner in a cooperative enterprise and is a free willing 
agent in that sense. Such freedom is the better, if it is well 
informed, not too easily hoodwinked, and the like. Suppos- 
ing, however, that it does not fall below the not very 
exalted level of responsible adult choice, it implies a very 
appreciable measure of autonomy. That, not very happily, 
is sometimes called “freedom”; but it implies “freedom- 
from” (which I take to be the proper sense of ‘‘freedom” ) 
in many important ways. 

It does not necessarily imply ‘“freedom-from”’ elaborate 
restrictions upon personal liberty imposed by the elected 
administration in the course of its administrative business. 
So much anyone can see. It is only necessary to distinguish 
between “ruling” in the sense of choosing an administration 
and “ruling” in the sense of administering. 

If we think, as we may, that the lives of the citizens in 
many democracies are over-regulated (and more so per- 
haps than in many historical examples of undemocratic 
governments) we are pretty certain to ask whether democ- 
racy is able or is likely to cure the evil. There must be 
extensive regulation of individuals in any large-scale and 
complex community, but over-regulation is a disaster wher- 
ever it occurs. 
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The answer, I think, is that democracies have a fairly 
good chance of curing or, at any rate, of abating the evil, 
although they may be very slow in seizing their opportu- 
nities. If the citizens value personal liberty highly and 
resent administrative interference with their private lives 
except where it is inevitable, they have their chance to make 
their wishes effective at the polls. They have also their 
chance to educate and to mobilize public opinion towards 
that end between the polls. In the long run if they are 
over-regulated they have themselves to blame. They have 
not been sufficiently in earnest about the evil. 

That is simply an instance of a general political prin- 
ciple. Give women the vote and for a long time you may 
not have much feminist legislation, perhaps because most 
women are not feminists, perhaps because they are slow to 
organize their feminism. It is past doubting, however, that 
the effect of extending the franchise to women is vastly to 
strengthen the potentialities of women’s causes in the life 
and policy of the nation. So with this matter of personal 
freedom. Democracies need not merely talk about it, com- 
plain about encroachments upon it. Had they the will they 
have also the power to do something about it. 


FREE WILL AND FATE 


By WM. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE 


O be invited to contribute an essay in celebration of 

Dr. Flewelling and his philosophy is a favor more 
easy to receive than to deserve. What right have I as a 
realist in epistemology and materialistic in metaphysics to 
participate in a family party in honor of one who is an 
idealist in both epistemology and metaphysics? If this 
were the whole story, I should indeed have no place in this 
symposium: but Dr. Flewelling is not merely an idealist, 
he is also in spite of his idealism (or as he might say, be- 
cause of it) a Personalist. And the personalism of which 
Flewelling is the leading exponent is a school of thought 
which preaches the irreducible reality of selves or persons. 
In this sense of the term, I too would claim to be a person- 
alist, though most of you would regard me as a somewhat 
off-color or degenerate member of the family. 

But having been invited to your table, even as a poor 
relation, and seated “below the salt,” I am submitting a 
contribution which is perhaps pertinent to the theme of the 
gathering. 

As I see it, Persons could not be persons unless their 
will were free. So in spite of the fact that we live in a 
deterministic age, and that you yourselves are probably all 
determinists, I venture to offer a defense of the freedom of 
the will. And I use the term “freedom” not in the ‘weasel 
word” sense in which it may be used by believers in deter- 
minism, such as Augustine or Spinoza, but in the only true 
and proper sense: freedom as indeterminism. 

I use the philosophic name Free Will to mean that 
power of spontaneous effort through which at any present 
moment we modify or supplement the powers which other- 
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ancient name of Fate to designate the great realities that 
surround our lives and to a large degree determine every 
choice we make and every deed we do. 

We cannot clearly understand free will until we under- 
stand the kinds of fate with which it is contrasted. These 
fates are three in number: First, the mathematical; sec- 
ond, the physical; third, the psychological. 

The mathematical or abstract form of fate which we 
shall consider first is the least familiar of the three and 
the most difficult to understand. Take the following propo- 
sitions: If two things were each equal to a third thing they 
would be equal to each other. If seven things were added 
to five things the result would be twelve things. These 
statements have two points in common: In the first place 
they would be true independently of whether or not any 
mind happened to be conscious of them. In the second 
place they would be true independently of whether or not 
there were any existent things that exemplified them. 
There may not be any case of two things that are equal 
to a third thing, or of seven things added to five things, 
but even so the propositions are as true as if there were. It 
was Plato, greatest of the Greeks, who first had the vision 
of this transcendent world of timeless or eternal truth. He 
called it the world of Ideas and included in it all ideals and 
all forms. In that eternal world, no less than in the world 
of space and time, we live and move and have our being. 
All that is logically necessary and all that is logically im- 
possible for beings like us, or any other beings, even 
almighty God himself, is controlled by that invisible realm. 
And this peculiar control to which we are subjected I have 
called the mathematical kind of fate because mathematics 
is the science that deals with abstract forms and their 
relations. 

I pass now to the second type of fate, the physical. 
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Each organism, each atom and each star — in short each 
thing of any kind, is physically affected by its surroundings 
or environment. We ourselves are no exception. At every 
moment of our lives the forces of environment press in upon 
us inducing certain movements, preventing others. The 
impact of a car will push me over; the force of gravity will 
pull me down and back to earth whenever I jump upward. 
Innumerable causes are always acting on my body with 
effects both great and small, perceived and unperceived. 
By far the most important of these effects are what we call 
sensations. Waves of air or light or other stimuli cause 
currents in our nerves, which in their turn, when they have 
reached our brains, cause mental states that are the pri- 
mary data of experience. What we do, and even what our 
minds consist of is thus in part determined by environment. 
And in its broader sense environment includes not only 
the world outside the organism but the organism itself, its 
structures and its functions, and finally the other earlier 
organisms from which our own was generated. These are 
the determining factors of our lives which, taken all to- 
gether, make up what we have called the physical type 
of fate. 

We now turn to the last and most significant of our 
three fates, the psychological. “Character” is here the 
word which designates most fittingly the mental system of 
controls comprising (1) the potentialities and drives both 
positive and negative that are inborn, and (2) the habits, 
memories and desires, both conscious and unconscious, that 
have been acquired and retained during the life of a person 
up to the moment of his choice or action. Character as thus 
defined makes up the substance of the soul and is the pro- 
duct jointly of heredity and environment. 

Now most philosophers and scientists believe that this 
is the whole story (though only of course in barest out- 
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line) of all the determiners of our conduct. They say that 
will is nothing more than the ability to carry out the wishes 
and act upon the motives that have been generated in us. 
They ask, what more of freedom could you want than to 
be free to do just what you want? To demand, in the name 
of “free will,” a liberty to contravene or supplement the dic- 
tates of your character would be not liberty at all but 
license — both silly and impossible and quite without sig- 
nificance for moral choice. With this majority view I have 
to disagree and take my stand with that select minority 
who, from Epicurus back in ancient Greece down to our 
own Charles Peirce and William James, have held that free- 
dom, at each present moment, to modify and supplement 
our past by a spontaneous effort not predetermined by that 
past, is both morally essential and physically real. ‘Stone 
walls do not a prison make nor iron bars a cage.” They 
make of course a prison for the body but not for the soul. 
If one should seek a prison for his soul he could find it not 
in any outside walls but in the walls of his own character. 
To be entirely determined by the irretrievable and immov- 
able total of the deeds and habits of our past — that were 
slavery indeed! 

So when I hear those of the majority party in the old 
debate on freedom of the will declare with smug compla- 
cency that they are not crude fatalists but just “deter- 
minists,”’ and that to be subjected quite completely to their 
own past is all the freedom that they want, I feel that they 
are guilty of a ludicrous as well as grievous error. For, as 
we have just seen, the psychological and internal form of 
fate called character, would be far more oppressive than 
the fate consisting in external or environing control. 

The belief that free will, as I define it, really does 
exist rests mainly (though not solely) on our intuition. 
More undeniable and certain than any perception of an 
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outer object is our feeling, when confronted with a greed 
or fear, that we are free to make an effort to resist and 
carry on in favor of what we ought to do — and what we 
really want. How great that effort is to be, we feel is in 
the balance now — not on the cards of destiny. It is an 
effort strictly “up to us” to make or not to make at just 
this present moment. : 

All animate and inanimate things possess, I think, some 
element of this spontaneity; but in the higher animals the 
sparks of freedom count for more. May we not imagine 
that a mother bird carrying in her beak a morsel for her 
young resists by her free effort the urge of her own hunger? 
And can we not quite reasonably assume that a dog, loyally 
guarding his dead or wounded master, resists with some- 
thing like free-will the pain or threats of pain with which 
we would dissuade him? And yet of course it is in man that 
freedom comes most nearly to its own. The raw materials 
of every moral situation and the alternatives of action open 
to us are given by the environment or circumstances occur- 
ring at the time and place. Then too our fears, desires and 
sympathies together with the relevant ideas concerning 
past resolves and future consequences — all these and such- 
like things, especially the ideal goals to which our duty 
points, are given by the memory and character that consti- 
tute the substance of the self. But just how hard an effort 
we shall make to back up conscience and achieve its goals 
is settled only by the present act and never predetermined 
by the past. 

So when we look with proper awe upon the three great 
fates or types of fate that hedge our lives around, let us 
remember freedom too, the fourth determiner of every deed 
and quite our very own. Our life’s substance is indeed our 
past, retained and carried with us. We are what we have 
been. But if we were only what our past consists of we 
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would not be at all. Each present moment has for its pre- 
rogative the thing we call free will. That freedom is the 
living, fighting front of life itself. It robs fate of a final 
victory and lights our path with hope. 


THE SEA GULL 
By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


Gray pilgrim of the sea and sky! 
Through the long day and night 
When stormy winds blow high, 
Who gives thee strength for flight? 


Day after day breasting the wintry air 
With pinions of untarnished light, 
Fed with the fragments of the Father’s care, 
Who shelters thee when the sea mates with night? 


Or, when the storm is on the deep, 
Who put the faith within thy breast 
What time the dark skies weep, 
On the wild wave to rest? 


So while the storm-winds blow, 

Dear fellow-pilgrim of the sea, 
Teach we anew that I may know 

The God that keepeth thee and me. 


SAT, CHIT, ANANDA 
By JAMES BISSET PRATT 


ENTRAL in the Vedantic doctrine of the Divine 
is the teaching that It can never be described or 
defined. In the usual sense of knowledge, Brahma cannot 
be known. He, or rather It, is to be described only by “Neti, 
Neti.” “It is not this, It is not this.” There is no science 
of God; and ordinary knowledge, of either the empirical 
or the strictly rational or mathematical type, may be a 
hindrance rather than a help. “By whom It is thought, by 
him It is not thought: he by whom It is thought knows 
It not. It is not known by those who know It: It is known 
by those who know It not.”* This paradox will be intelli- 
gible to mystics of many religions. Compare, for example, 
St. Augustine’s saying, “Deus melius scitur nesciendo.” 
Similarly Dionysius the Areopagite insists that the Divine 
is neither soul nor intellect... . It is neither essence, nor 
eternity, nor time. It is neither science nor truth.’ It 
is super everything nameable. According to Meister Eck- 
hart, not even moral qualities can be attributed to God. 
“God is neither good, better, nor best. To say that God is 
good is to falsify Him, as it would falsify the sun to call 
it dark.” * 

For the Upanishads and the Vedanta, therefore, as for 
so many mystics, God is unknowable. But it must be re- 
membered that our English word know has two quite 
distinct meanings: “Knowledge about” and “acquaintance 
with”; “knowledge by description” and “knowledge by ac- 
quaintance.” And the Indian thinkers, like so many of the 


1 Brihaderanyaka Upanishad, IV, 4,22. This is only one of many passages that make 
the same assertion. 

?Kena Upanishad, II 3. ie ; 

2 Quoted by James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 416. ; 
“From the Sermon “Like a Morning Star God Shines.” See Blackney’s Meister 
Eckhart, A Modern Translation, p. rey 
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mystics in their religions, have always agreed with Plo- 
tinus, that “though the One escapes our knowledge it does 
not escape us.” * 

God is not to be apprehended by science, in external 
fashion, for the same reason that one’s own self can never 
be known in that way. One cannot hold one-self off and look 
at it, because it is always a subject: and the same thing is 
true of Brahma. But just as one may have, and does have, 
an immediate and intuitive acquaintance with one’s self, 
so one may, in this direct but inarticulate way, know 
Brahma. 

And so, in spite of the “Neti, Neti’? doctrine, the Ve- 
danta does tell us something about the Divine: though, of 
course, it must be remembered that words are but words 
and that all verbal assertions concerning God are, as the 
Zen Buddhists tell us, but “fingers pointing at the moon.” 
And what the Vedanta has to tell us about the Divine is 
summed up in the three words I have put at the beginning 
of this paper: Brahma is Sat, Chit, Ananda; being, mind 
and joy. 

Brahma is Sat: God is essentially being and is the 
essential Being. There are two ways in which the philoso- 
phy of religion may attack its central problem. It may 
ask, What evidence is there for the reality of God? or, 
What is the nature of God, the essential reality? Both the 
Upanishads and the book of Exodus choose the second of 
these approaches to the problem. When God, speaking out 
of the burning bush, had directed Moses to go to the Chil- 
dren of Israel, and Moses inquired: Who shall I say sent 
me? the answer was, “Thus shalt thou say unto the Chil- 
dren of Israel: ‘I Am hath sent me.’” Similarly for the 
Upanishads, the question of the reality of Brahma is never 


*"Enneads V, 3, 14. 
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raised and cannot be raised, for the obvious reason that one 
means by Brahma the Ultimate Reality. The position of 
Spinoza is similar. God is defined as Substance, and when 
the exact meaning of Substance is explored it is seen that 
one means by it the all inclusive Real. For God in this 
sense there is an obviously unanswerable ontological argu- 
ment. 

This thought that the Divine is to be conceived as the 
essential Reality, may be considered the contribution of 
Realism to theology. In this sense the Vedanta is realistic. 
But it does not stop with that. Sankara in particular — as 
well as many other thinkers of this school — was an ideal- 
ist. He, therefore, makes the idealistic addition — which 
in his opinion is no addition at all but simply an explicit 
working out of the implicit — that since Brahma is real, 
It is necessarily mind or spirit. In one of his commentaries, 
he writes, 

The Scripture teaches that the Brahma without 
qualities is pure spirit and free from everything 
which is distinct from it; for it says “As a lump 
of salt has no inside and no outside, but consists 
of salt taste through and through, so has this 
Atman [i.e., Brahma] no distinguishable inner or 
outer, but consists through and through of Knowl- 
edge.”’ This means that Brahma is through and 
through nothing but spirit. The spiritual is its 
essential nature, as salt taste is that of the lump 
of salt. 

The truth of this, the idealistic aspect of the Vedant’s 
conception, will not be granted at all. That the ultimate 
Reality is real, that it is the nature of the fundamental 
Reality to be, and that one cannot deny this without self- 
contradiction — this no one can question. But that the 
Real is spirit, is consciousness, is mind — certainly, your 
realistic thinker will insist, is at least unproved and is 
probably unprovable. The follower of Sankara, together 
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with the absolute idealist of the west, believes it to be as 
‘necessary a truth as is the reality of the real. To them it is 
meaningless to assert the being of anything which is neither 
‘mind nor object of mind. In their opinion the word to be 
is robbed of all significance except as expressing or imply- 
ing, explicitly or implicitly, the thought of experience. A 
great many realists, of course, who cannot go this far with 
idealism, agree or even insist that the Divine must be con- 
ceived as spirit or mind. Certainly all the great religions 
with the possible exception of Hinayana Buddhism,’ so 
conceive it. Sankara and the Advaita Vedanta go beyond 
this and insist that in the last analysis nothing except 
Brahma is fully and completely real, and that Brahma is 
pure subjectivity. Only a self can truthfully be called real 
in its own right, and the fundamental reality of selfhood 
is to be found not in its objects but in its own subjective 
being and activity. And this self of each of us so far as it 
is real is identical with the self-activity of the only Real. 

“That which one thinks not with the mind [i.e., that 
which is not an object of thought], that with which they 
say mind is thought, that indeed know as Brahma, not this 
which people worship as this.” ’ 

The Divine is thus real, as the realists acknowledge, and 
is mind as the idealists insist. The Vedanta stresses both 
these doctrines. But it is not satisfied with either nor with 
both. The final assertion which is needed to complete the 
truth, the Vedanta gets from the mystics. Brahma is not 
only Sat and Chit; It is also Ananda. Not only Being and 
Mind, but Joy. And when I say that this word about God 
is the contribution of the mystic I do not refer merely to 
the ecstatics; to them certainly, but also to the millions of 


*The Hinayana recognizes many finite “Gods”; but the Divine for it seems to be 
the impersonal Law of Karma or Cosmic Justice. 
"Kena Upanishad I 5, I have used Hume’s translation with some slight rewording. 
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religious people in all the great religions who know only 
the milder form of the mystical experience, to those who, 
perhaps but once in their lives, have felt, in an intuitive 
and emotional form, the presence of something more than 
the natural, the human, the logical, have tasted of an expe- 
rience which indeed they cannot describe, but which, if 
they must give it a name, can be best indicated by the 
word joy. 

Joy is very close to the heart of all deeply felt religion. 
I was once told by the late Baron von Hiigel that in the 
Roman Church, before the candidate for canonization is 
accepted by the Vatican as truly a saint, an affirmative 
answer must be given (with proofs) to three questions con- 
cerning him. The first is this: did he live a pure and noble 
life? and secondly: did he perform at least three miracles? 
But no matter how lofty his virtue, no matter how many 
miracles he may have performed, he cannot be accepted as 
a saint unless an affirmative answer can be given to the 
third question which is this: was he filled with joy? Relig- 
ion of a very genuine sort may, indeed, go with a long face; 
but religion at its best will inevitably raise its possessor 
out of the sphere of depression and misery into the pure 
serene where joy reigns. As St. Paul insists, the man who 
is filled with the fulness of God may be sorrowful, but he 
is “always rejoicing.” 

The joy which the saint knows is the very joy of God: 
it is the experience of sharing in some slight degree the 
divine life. So teaches the Vedanta. 

Some years ago at a meeting in Williamstown of stu- 
dents of religion from several New England colleges, we 
were fortunate to have as a guest a Hindu monk belonging 
to the order of Jagad Bondhu. This is a Vaishnava order, 
centering in Bengal, which in theology follows the Vedanta 
thought. Toward the close of our meeting I asked the monk 
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if he would say a few words about the Indian conception of 
God. He replied somewhat as follows: ‘Some of you have 
spoken of the greatness of God, many of you have empha- 
sized the goodness of God. Both of these are real and are 
important. But I want to stress what one seldom hears 
mentioned: the sweetness of God.” 

The sweetness of God, the bliss of Brahma, is not some- 
thing to be reasoned to. The evidence for it is the unique 
bliss which the mystic himself experiences in those mo- 
ments in which he feels himself entering into and invaded 
by the divine life. The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, like 
many a Christian mystic, seeks to give some slight sugges- 
tion of this joy by using the image of the most intense expe- 
rience of human joy and love: 


“Now as a man when embraced by a beloved wife 
knows nothing that is without, nothing that is 
within, thus a man when embraced by the Divine 
Self knows nothing that is without, nothing that 
is within. This indeed is his true form, in which 
the Divine Self only is his wish, in which no 
(other) wish is left—free from any sorrow. Then 
a father is not a father, a mother not a mother, 
the worlds not worlds. .. . And when it is said 
that in the mystic experience he does not see, yet 
he is seeing though he does not see. For sight is 
inseparable from the seer. But there is then no 
second, nothing else different from him that he 
could see. And when it is said that in the mystic 
experience he does not know, yet he is knowing 
though he does not know. For knowing is insep- 
arable from the knower and cannot perish. But 
there is then no second, nothing else different 
from him that he could know. .. . An ocean is that 
one seer, without any duality; this is the Brah- 
man world. This is the highest goal, this is the 
highest world, this is the highest bliss. All other 
creatures live on a small portion of that bliss.” ° 


* Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, IV 3, slightly reworded from Max Muller’s translation. 
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That the Divine is essentially joy is, then, the contri- 
bution of the mystic. It is something that can never be 
proved. In fact, to assert that only Brahma is fully and 
ultimately real and that Brahma is joy, would seem, in 
the face of the empirical facts, and with one’s eyes upon 
this sad world, the most absurd of paradoxes. This is not 
the place to discuss the truth or probability of such an 
assertion. But it is the conviction of the Vedanta and of 
many and many a mystic in the other great religions. In 
our empirical moments it seems absurd. But even the pro- 
saically minded may at times catch a glimpse of the mystic 
vision of ultimate joy. Let one, for example, listen with 
complete abandon to the fourth movement of the Ninth 
Symphony; one may at times get a sense of cosmic joy, of 
“Freuda, Freuda” such as the mystics apprehend, and 
which has about it something far more deep-lying or even 
metaphysical, “Something far more deeply interfused” 
than is the merely human joy of Schiller’s hymn. 

The mystics, of course, go far beyond this. The Vedan- 
ta’s identification of ultimate reality with joy is of course 
a very daring identification; but make it they do. And the 
great mystics of the other religions call out, Amen! 


If [wrote St. Francis,] to any man the tu- 
mults of flesh be silenced, if fancies of the earth, 
and waters, and air be silenced also: if the poles 
of heaven be silent also: if the very soul be silent 
to herself, and by not thinking upon self sur- 
mount self: if all dreams and imaginary revela- 
tions be silenced, every tongue, and every sign, 
if whatsoever is transient be silent to any one — 
since if any man could hearken unto them, all 
these say unto him, We created not ourselves, but 
he that remains to all eternity: if then, having 
uttered this, they also be then silent, (as having 
raised our ear unto him that made them) and if 
he speak alone; not by them but by himself, that 
we may hear his own word; not pronounced by 
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any tongue of flesh, nor by the voice of the 
angels, nor by the sound of thunder, nor in the 
dark riddle of a resemblance; but that we may 
hear him whom we love in these creatures, him- 
self without these (like as we two now strained up 
ourselves unto it, and in swift thought arrived 
unto a touch of that eternal Wisdom, which is 
over all) : — could this exaltation of spirit have 
ever continued, and all other visions of a far other 
kind been quite taken away, and that this one 
exaltation should ravish us, and swallow us up, 
and so wrap up their beholder among these more 
inward joys, as that his life might be for ever like 
to this very moment of understanding which we 
now sighed after: were not this as much as Enter 
into thy Master’s joy? ° 

Sat, Chit, Ananda: this might be called a kind of vedan- 
tic Trinity. It is not a trinity of “Three Persons” or even 
of three attributes. The Hindu Brahma is immensely more 
unified than the Christian God. It is a Self, one self: not 
the objects of the Self’s thought, not the content of Its 
mind; but subject only, — the only being conceivable that 
is a true in-di-vid-ual — the only essentially indivisible 
reality. You and I are also individuals. But you and I, 
truly understood, are not “streams of consciousness” or 
“flat. pieces of psychological surface,” but subjects, and as 
such are ultimately one with the One Self. 

The assertion that the Divine is Being, Mind, Joy, does 
not, in the opinion of the Vedantist, militate against Its 
absolute unity. For these are not its parts, nor are they 
attributes in the scholastic sense. They are not to be con- 
trasted with it in the way in which attributes or accidents 
or qualities are contrasted with substance. Each of the 
three might be called an aspect of each of the others: they 
are our human and verbal ways of indicating the real na- 
ture of all. Each of them presupposes the others. Thus it 


° Confessions Book IX, Chapter X. 
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is plain to all of us that Joy presupposes Mind (or Con- 
sciousness) and that Mind presupposes Being. But for the 
Vedantist the implication is as plain if taken in the reverse 
direction. Being, they insist, would be meaningless if not 
interpreted in terms of Mind: and just as surely Mind 
when considered in its completeness means Joy. Brahma 
is not a collection of different attributes but perfect unity. 
“He who sees therein any diversity goes from death to 
death.” Sat, Chit, Ananda are the eternal Self. And this, 
the Vedanta insists, is the only and eternal light. “Now 
that light which shines above this heaven, higher than all, 
higher than everything, in the highest world, beyond which 
there are no other worlds, that is the same light which is 
within man.” * 


 Chandogya Upanishad 13, 7. 


CREATING CREATORS: A CHRISTIAN 
THEODICY 


By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 

: HERE is a sentence in that invaluable last will and 
testament of Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of 
Morality and Religion, that may well prove one of the most 
illuminating in the history of the effort to grasp the mean- 
ing of the enigma of existence. It is this: “Creation will 
appear to him [the philosopher who holds to the mystical 
experience] as God undertaking to create creators that He 

may have besides Himself beings worthy of his love.”* 

This is by no means an entirely new conception. The 
essence of it lies in Christianity, one might almost say in 
philosophy itself.” Yet there is that in Bergson’s pregnant 
phrase “creating creators” (as related to “creative evolu- 
tion”) which offers a fresh contribution to the growing 
understanding of Nature, Man and God. 

The idea of Creation, or Creativity (as Professor White- 
head terms it), has undergone a great enlargement in our 
time by having incorporated into it the principle of develop- 
mental process. Instead of displacing creation, evolution 
has given it a new and greatly amplified meaning, both as 
to content and method. Into this larger idea of creativity 
has entered also, along with development, its essential 
accompaniment, inceptive freedom, thus giving to Nature 
a part in its own creation. Still further: Creative Evolu- 
tion installs man as a creator in his own right, possessing 
-measureless creative capacity bestowed upon him by the 
Supreme Creator. This includes not only a part in fash- 


1P, 243. Italics mine. 


*In an address on “The Harmony of Determinism and Freedom” (1898) Professor 
G. H. Howison declared: “The created, as well as the Creator, creates.” George 
Holmes Howison, p. 289. 
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ioning nature but the far greater honor of sharing in the 
creative process of creating himself as a person. 

The Bergsonian philosophy thus reveals its close rela- 
tion to Personalism, a relation which Professor Flewelling 
was the first to point out. Throughout his philosophical 
teaching and writing the Editor of The Personalist has 
given especial emphasis to the creative character of per- 
sonality, thus making a vital contribution not only to 
Personalism but to the conception of creativity now offering 
increasing light upon the problem of universal meaning.’ 

Conceiving God thus, as “creating creators,” let us con- 
sider briefly: (1) the cosmic and biotic setting for such a 
purpose, (2) the physical and mental equipment of man 
for self-creation, (3) the creative process as educative, (4) 
the results of the process, as far as we can see them, and 
(5) its further possibilities. 

I 

It cannot be without great significance that the only 
being within this majestic cosmic scene who has, or can 
have, the least apprehension of its possible meaning is one 
who has himself emerged from it and remains within it, 
yet is able to behold it as if he were an outsider, regarding 
it from a point of view above it all. For, in gaining knowl- 
edge of his world man proves himself a being of another 
world also, in whose light alone he can understand the world 
about him. In enlarging his knowledge of the outer world 
he enlarges his knowledge of an inner, superspatial, super- 
temporal world, and of himself and his capacities and 
potencies as belonging to and having a part in creating 
both worlds. 

What kind of a setting, in fact, could be conceived more 
admirably adapted for creating creators than this “blessed 


°Cf, Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Bergson and Personal Realism, The Abingdon Press, 
N. Y. 
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star of ours,” as John Muir called it? If the world were 
more perfect and more easily understood it would fail to 
offer man a part in its further creation. If it were less 
perfect it would fail to impress him with its grandeur and 
harmony and thus lift him above himself. All this makes 
for the development of mind, spirit, personality. The pur- 
suit of science, in this regard, has been one of the great 
instrumentalities in the development of personal culture. 
It is not simply what science has found out of theoretic 
and practical value but the gain that has accrued to the 
mind of man in the search — the increment in mental, 
moral and spiritual value — that makes science so large 
a factor in the advance of humanity. 


II 


Consider, next, the organic constitution and condition- 
ing of human nature as related to the creating of per- 
sonality. 

What a marvelous, yet what a defective, and some- 
times desperate, thing is the body, as an instrument for 
the cultivation and expression of the soul! Could it be the 
one without being the other? How sensitive the body is, 
how responsive to beauty and harmony —light, color, form, 
sound — by whose means, through symbolism, sensations 
are transmuted into intellectual and spiritual ideas and 
emanations! Yet how often this same body drags down 
the spirit, or seems to, making it its victim, almost its slave! 

Very paradoxical, at once stimulating and humiliating, 
is this physical self, with its potencies and deficiencies, as 
it now furthers, now obstructs personal development. How 
incessant and incorrigible is corpus curare! How it irks us 
to keep the body from becoming the victim of hunger, 
thirst, dirt, disease and ever-pursuant death — to feed it, 
clothe it, protect it, adorn it! Is this an occupation worthy 
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pedestal of arrogance, once arrived at a certain stage of 
knowledge? Even if science didn’t have to withdraw its 
magic promises, even it would succeed in making a fairy 
tale out of human existence, elucidating social problems, 
clearing to-morrow’s difficulties, establishing a perfect 
justice, what would this prodigal godmother answer to our 
soul, which in its unsatisfied ingenuousness, would still 
require an ever remote flight? As fascinating as could be 
the panorama of delight that fiction constantly would un- 
fold in front of our soul, it would nevertheless point out 
the sad deception when the soul deserts the truth. Our pas- 
sion to unriddle mystery is more dangerous and less fertile 
than our patience to clear the domain which is our prop- 
erty. It is this soil, drenched with coagulated sweat and 
blood that we must stare at and plow with all the strength 
of our arms. 

It seems to me that there is much of inspiration in the 
stirring attitude of the greatest contemporary philosopher 
Henri Bergson. While Hitler invaded France, his country, 
reviving auto-da-fés and inquisition, this little old man of 
eighty left a sick room, to which he had been confined for 
several years, wrapped in a blanket, in slippers, and hum- 
bly leaning upon his man-servant, to take his place in the 
line at the police station to register as a Jew. Although he 
was baptized as a Catholic, he did not wish to make it 
publicly known, being scrupulously conscientious, for he did 
not want to forsake the persecuted Jews in their distress. 
Bergson, master of “personalism,” knew that the religion 
of Christ is built on charity rather than on dogmatisms, 
and, as wrote Michelet: “personality, unity, are the sum- 
mit of the human existence.” 

Only as political maneuver did anti-semitism ever 
appear in France. The French Republic has always dis- 
avowed this policy which served the purpose of certain fac- 
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tions which have proved how little they have in common 
with the Nazi ideology since the German invasion, and the 
French clergy, on all occasions, have always rejected it with 
utmost disgust. One of the most illustrious predicants, 
R. F. Sanson, often tells that during the last war he used 
to pray shoulder to shoulder with a Rabbi friend of his. 
In my youth, I have learned from his own lips, that Chris- 
tianity is the natural and logical blossoming which has its 
roots in Judaism. At a later date, a Dominican Father with 
whom I published a book, publicly said to me: 

I have never been able to comprehend how anti- 
semitism could take place in a Christian’s heart, 
Those who are my most beloved and to whom I 
have devoted by humble life, I mean: Our Lord 
Jesus Christ; His Mother, Our Lady Mary, the 
Apostles, all of them were Jews. How can one 
execrate a people to whom we are indebted for 
so much magnificence and holiness! 

Cardinal Verdier, one of the greatest Bishops in the 
history of Paris, used to deliver every year, at my Forum, 
a “Christmas Message.” The last time he honored me with 
his presence it was to stigmatize anti-semitism. Oratorian 
Fathers, like R. F. Dieux, professors at the “Institut. Catho- 
lique” of Paris such as Jacques Maritan did not delay to 
follow his worthy example to express themselves similarly. 

In the ten years immediately preceding this war, there 
was in France a great liberal Catholic movement upholding 
workers’ claims, loudly denouncing all wrongs among 
which racial hatred is the worst. This movement, with 
which I was closely associated, was headed not only by the 
Order of Dominicans and particularly their famous Con- 
vent of La Tour-Maubourg so brilliantly represented in the 
United States by RR. FF. Couturier, Ducattilon, and Delos, 
but also by philosophers and writers such as Francois Mau- 
riac, Jacques Maritain, Georges Bernanos, Gabriel Mar- 
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cel, Daniel-Rops, — to quote only a few names. This move- 
ment has extended its spirit to this country by publishing 
in New York a manifesto in which a paragraph formally 
denounces anti-semitism: | 


We reprobate every measure of discrimination 
against whatever religious or racial group, and 
we assert with Pius XI that it “is not.possible for 
Christians to take any part in anti-semitism.” 

There are thousands of Catholics, priests and laymen 
who, in France, are ready to risk prison, concentration 
camps and even death rather than betray their conscience. 
The least we could do here, is to share their spirit of soli- 
darity and to answer to their lofty lesson of charity, driven 
to utmost heroism. 

During the months that I have had the privilege of 
living in America, I have been struck by the importance 
that is ascribed to all that concerns human personality and 
the dignity of man’s estate. When the magnificent French 
historian, whom I have just quoted, said in 1838, that 
England was an Empire, Germany a race, France a “per- 
son” he did not think that in 1942 we would add that 
America would be the last rampart of civilization, the final 
refuge for the spirit. It is with awe that one raises the 
question of what would happen if suddenly the nightmare 
with its sordid darkness had overcome the vast continent 
of America, in which star-studded sky shines the star of 
independence. 

A champion of Freedom in the nineteenth century, the 
famous Dominican Lacordaire, proclaimed: 


Outside of Christianity no society is possible 
unless it is a society wavering between the despot- 
ism of one and the despotism of all. Secondly, 
Christianity cannot recover its sway in the world 
except through earnest effort toward a world in 
which there is neither oppressor nor oppressed. 
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The real aspect of this world-war is a threat to “per- 
sonalism,” a war of religion. The Gospel is the same for 
all races, white, yellow, red and black. When, before 
leaving France I expressed my anguish before the lack of 
solidarity among Christians and my astonishment at their 
indifference in the face of injustice, I received this answer 
from the editor of a well known paper: “Eternity remains 
and there are people of good will. They know how to resign 
themselves.” 

To be resigned, yes, when the individual is concerned, 
but should one be resigned for others, the oppressed, the 
thousands of innocents who live in terror? Those who are 
not ready at any moment to defend the oppressed, to exalt 
pity and charity, those who, in a word, are untrue to the 
Light, betray our civilization. I believe firmly in the renais- 
sance of the Christian world, although I fear that this 
reconquest can be accomplished only inch by inch, soul by 
soul, village by village, city by city, until continents are 
aglow with fraternal warmth. 

Facing a duel in which meet champions of democracy 
and armed guards of totalitarianism, France is compelled 
by defeat to silence, to look on half-blindly, to remain in 
the background. Not only the destiny of my country, but 
the whole of civilization is in peril. France, humanistic, 
Christian, the giver, since the days of Sainte-Genevieve, 
patron of Paris, of ideas which fed the world with intelli- 
gence, science, poetry, is to the modern world what ancient 
Greece was to antiquity. Her withdrawal darkens the 
thinking of all those who know how to read. If she is guilty, 
it is not denying her ideal but of having loved too much 
liberty, ‘“‘personalism.” 

But shackles will be broken. France knows that there 
is no might that can hold man enslaved to the end of time. 
Bound, he will break his fetters; no gag can still the voice 
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of truth. To a Christian, it is clear what stand he should 
take: his place is at the side of the victims, never with 
the executioner. To him, a crime remains a crime, evil 
remains evil, even when the conqueror’s might makes it a 
law. Our night is crowded with the thunder of bombard- 
ments, the cries of the wounded, the weeping of starving 
children, the sobbing of the mothers, the agony of the dying. 
Our sight is crammed by the burning of the countryside 
and the destruction of cities. In this chaos, there are two 
openings that offer a way out. In one of them, is a crowd 
of men of hatred, before the other wait men of charity. The 
former will have torn up the earth, massacred and pillaged 
without even taking time to bury the dead; men of charity, 
on the other hand, will have kept their respect for princi- 
ples, will have chosen to perish for their ideal. The day 
will come when these workers, pursued today, will sow 
seed on the ruins, then harvest, and this harvest will be 
for all. 

Whatever may be the confusion and the tempests in 
which a dying form of society is struggling, we must re- 
member that the great things that have been done since 
the beginning of time have been done slowly, painfully, in 
the night. There is only one certainty: with terrifying 
collapse Towers of Babel fall into dust, but out of the ashes, 
a new soul takes flight, the spirit in suspense beholds it. 
It has much to say and many tears to dry, its name is Pity. 

Never even in the course of history’s blood-stained ages 
of darkness, have captive souls been closer to the cry of 
Antigone: “I was born to love, not to hate!” But never 
also, has Creon’s frightful and cruel answer: “If your 
nature is to love, go to the dead and love them,” spread a 
more timely and pathetic echo. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
After Twenty-five Years 


There has been a noticeable spread of personalistic philosophy 
in the colleges and universities of America since Bronson Alcott 
eighty years ago, first used the term, Personalism, to denote the 
conception that ultimate reality is of the nature of person. The 
increase may be viewed as containing within itself its own integ- 
rity and as distinct from, or within, a larger philosophic back- 
ground which regards the personalistic character as perhaps 
valid but limited and subordinate. Personalistic thought in time 
was christened and henceforth was recognized as an addition to 
the family of philosophic interpretations. One evidence of this 
event occurred nearly thirty years ago when its presentation 
gained access into a body of learned treatises. In 1915, Dr. Flewel- 
ling was requested to set forth the claims of Personalism in Has- 
ting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Since that initial 
appearance of its point of view, Personalism has received attention 
in introductory texts, histories, dictionaries, magazines, addresses, 
etc., some of which have lengthened in extended presentations. 
Obviously The Personalist, this issue of which in its twenty-fourth 
year marks the ninety-fourth number distributed quarterly to 
friendly readers holding strategic positions in the world of thought, 
should be recognized as sharing in the extension of personalistic 
thought and persuasion. 

As a means of making some kind of a check upon how per- 
vasive Personalism has become in America, H. M. Taylor, under 
the direction of Professor Edwin Lewis, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, has gathered some data that may be regarded with a degree 
of reliability. Sixty-two men throughout the country stated in 
writing their views of Personalism. The majority of these ac- 
knowledged a rather close acquaintance with the thought and 
work of Bowne. In addition to associating the name of Bowne 
with Personalism, thirty other names in America, England and 
Europe were listed in the sixty-two replies as personalists or 
personal idealists. Also among the replies, expressions of agree- 
ment and disagreement were evenly balanced: twenty-two favor- 
able and twenty unfavorable. The latter group held that the term 
“person” cannot be applied to anything other than human beings, 
personalistic metaphysics was believed dubious, realistic and nat- 
uralistic philosophy precludes Personalism and_ personalistic 
thought flounders, so far as philosophy is concerned, upon the 
shallows of theological motivation. 

Moreover, it is amusing to witness how philosophers who for 
a generation have advocated philosophic views wherein the self 
or person had no recognition or status logically, now in times of 
national crisis turn to be ardent supporters of the democratic way 
of life. If we live in a world wherein reality is alien or neutral to 
the maintenance of selfhood, upon what may a sound democratic 
claim rest? Consistency requires harmony between theory and 
practice. 

Paul R. Helsel. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Heinrich Gomperz 


It becomes our sad duty to record the passing of Professor 
Heinrich Gomperz on last December 29th, 1942, just after the 
Winter issue of The Personalist had gone to press. 

His going is not only an irreparable loss to the University of 
Southern California, but to philosophy everywhere. He came to 
the University in the Fall of 1937 for a visiting year. In the mean- 
time Austria, his native land, was annexed by Nazi Germany. 
This made his return to the University of Vienna, where he was 
for many years a Professor, dangerous and undesirable. He was 
unwilling to ally himself with any party, most of all with the 
Nazis. Hence, he became to all intents and purposes a refugee. 
Certainly the care and worry induced by the situation must have 
made its inevitable draft upon his health. He remained in the 
position of Visiting Professor at the University of Southern 
California until the end. One Semester of the time was spent at 
the University of Illinois, and two summer sessions at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Professor Gomperz was fortunate in being 
able to follow in the footsteps of his father, the internationally 
famous Theodore Gomperz, and to a considerable extent can be 
said to have carried on the researches in early Greek philosophy 
which his father began. He had in addition to many brochures 
and lesser books on the Greek philosophy, completed and published 
the first volume of a life of his father and had the second volume 
in preparation. 

Professor Gomperz moved familiarly in the range of Greek 
scholarship, could pursue a distinct line of thought through the 
Platonic Dialogues citing section and page for each reference in 
Greek, German, or English, and without notes of any kind. The 
readiness of his memory indeed helped to make him a superb lec- 
turer, as his material was always well organized and his expositions 
clear. Nor was he confined in his scholarship to the range of 
Greek philosophy, but seemed almost equally conversant with 
general European as well as Oriental philosophy. His early asso- 
ciation with Ernst Mach may have been mutually formative of 
the philosophies of the two men, and though he would never have 
admitted allegiance to any “system,” his own views might fairly be 
described as empirical with an inclination toward skepticism. 

One marked feature of his teaching was the skill and patience 
with which he would attend the researches of a single graduate 
student, or the pains he would take for small classes of graduates. 
Such students found his work a rare privilege. 

During his life he had been a great collector of first editions 
in philosophy. The cream of this collection, including many rare 
items, of more than three thousand volumes was purchased and 
rescued from Austria just before the German entrance into Vienna. 
These volumes now form a part of the special Mudd Collection of 
the Library of Philosophy at Southern California. 

His colleagues at the University and a wide group of students 
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mourn his loss. Just before the end he had prepared a brief auto- 
biography, which will appear simultaneously in The Personalist 
and in Hl Luminar, of Mexico City. 

(It has been thought appropriate that Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewel- 
ling should contribute this notice of the passing of a worthy col- 
league.—Managing Editor.) 


A New Journal of Philosophy 


The editorial staff of The Personalist welcomes the announce- 
ment of a new journal of philosophy. Sponsored by the Boston 
University Philosophical Club, it presumably will be personalistic 
in its preference. This new understaking will be entitled The 
Philosophical Forum and will make its initial appearance April 15, 
1943. Four leading articles with book reviews will be contained 
within 48 pages. The subscription price is 50 cents per copy, or 
$2.00 for five copies of theintroductory issue. Address: The 
Philosophic Forum, 84 Exeter Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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the dignity of a son of God? How degrading it often seems, 
how belittling! Yet, on the other hand, regarded as a train- 
ing in self-discipline and adjustment to what Sir Charles 
Sherrington calls “the Surround,” how admirable! To 
meet these demands of our physical nature, individually 
and cooperatively, with patience, skill, aesthetic ingenuity, 
and moral control, renders the care of the body invaluable 
as a means of the discipline and refinement of character. 

One might think that in the interests of personality a 
perfectly sound, healthy body, immune to all defect and 
disease, would be far preferable to the imperfect instru- 
ment we have, sensitive to every wind that blows, subject 
to all kinds of accident and disease, forever thwarting us 
with its weaknesses and disablements. And yet, who that 
has observed himself and others discerningly has not noted 
how often health, desirable as it is, tends to become an end 
in itself, and, when in full possession, to make one self- 
sufficient and “cocky,” dull to higher things and indifferent 
to others. Ill health, on the other hand, by its very defi- 
ciency, calls out courage, patience and resort to spiritual 
resources and has led to that tenderness and helpfulness 
toward the sufferings and ills of others that has done so 
much to make strong, unselfish and beautiful characters. 
This is not to say that ill health is as good as health, but it 
has its compensations. 

Perhaps just this kind of an admirable yet imperfect 
body is the best possible instrument for the discipline and 
refinement of personality. At any rate it has served the 
purpose well, in countless instances. 


III 


The process by which human creators are both creating 
and being created takes on more and more clearly the 
aspect of education. Divinings of this emerge throughout 
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the history of religion. In Christianity the educative 
process comes into clear perspective. Lessing laid firm 
hold of it in his theory of the education of the human race. 
Fichte caught stirring glimpses of it in The Vocation of 
Man. Hegel incorporated the educational process into his 
Synthetic Developmentalism so completely that it lost its 
meaning in the self-development of the Idea, thus leaving 
education without an Educator and creation without a 
Creator. 

Literature has perceived, often more acutely than 
philosophy, the meaning of life as education. Keats, in his 
well-known letter to his brother, gave to the interpretation 
of life as education a peculiarly vivid symbolism in calling 
this enigmatic world of ours “the Valley of Soul-making.” 
Browning wrought the Divine Process with men into the 
moving metaphor of the Potter’s Wheel in his ‘““Rabbi Ben 
Ezra.” In humbler guise Ian MacLaren clothed it in homely 
Scotch homespun in his description of Drumtochty: 


... “A’ve watched the Glen for mony a year, an’ 
the maist hertsome sicht a’ hae seen is the makin’ 
o’ men an’ weemen.... It’s a long schulin’, but it 
hes dune its wark weel in Drumtochty.” * 


IV 


This begins to look decidedly Pecksniffian, it will be 
said. Is not this kind of moralizing as old as the persistent 
wish-thinking and optimizing of the human mind? Has it 
not been refuted again and again? Did not that early 
realist, the author of Ecclesiastes, puncture it? What is 
the use of trying to whitewash a desperately soiled and 
sordid world? Leibniz, we are reminded, attempted it long 
ago with his “best of possible worlds,” but Voltaire quickly 


‘ The Days of Auld Lang Syne, p. 154. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Company, 1896. I 
of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely. ‘als sti 
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got the laugh on him and shattered his best possible world 
to bits with his disillusioning Candide. 

Yet Leibniz did not say that the world was created in 
order to give mortals a good time — to make them happy 
and helpless and static. His best of worlds was not the best 
kind conceivable, but the best possible — possible (we may 
interpret) from the point of view of making character, 
personality. At any rate the point to be kept in mind is 
not what kind of a dolce far niente world will produce the 
most pampered good-for-nothing, care-free creatures, but 
what kind of a world will yield the most intelligent, self- 
reliant, disciplined men and women — true persons. To 
such a world the freedom involved in education is abso- 
lutely essential, whatever its risks. 

Could not God have created a world immune from war, 
it is asked. Not if mankind was to be rational and free. 
He created this most superior of beings without any dis- 
tinctive physical equipment for warfare, even without 
exceptional strength such as some animals have; but by 
endowing him with intelligence and freedom he gave him 
that by which either to fashion the most deadly weapons 
against his fellows, or to dispense with them and thus freely 
to reject and discard war. To make a warless world is ~ 
possible for man, but not possible, reverently speaking, 
for God. For that world means to take away freedom and 
leave man less than man. At all events personality is the 
crown and consummation of creation as concerns what we 
eannot but regard its highest meaning for us human 
beings. 

“An illusion,” exclaims the positivist, the sense-empiri- 
cist, the cynic, the pessimist, the defeatist. “Too good to 
be true,” chimes in the protagonist of common sense, who 
© The fault with Leibniz’ interpretation of evil (if one may criticize so great a 


master) is that he attributed evil to human finiteness rather than to freedom, the 
latter belonging to what is ixfinite rather than finite in man. 
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sees nothing beyond the visible and sensible. Yes; if one 
sees one side only of our nature. It is quite possible, indeed 
one may say quite sensible, and as a matter of fact quite 
the common way, to regard this astounding world, includ- 
ing ourselves, as a prosaic, realistic and virtually meaning- 
less surd, to get what one can out of, giving up all attempts 
to find any ultimate meaning in it. Yet there is a deep 
secret dissatisfaction with this attitude on the part of most 
men, a feeling that, if only it could be found, there is 
meaning at the heart of existence — not to be had, to be 
sure, without faith; but if it is a rational faith there is 
nothing against its exercise. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that personality is 
an essentially social entity and that it cannot be attained 
save in a social order. In other words, personality and 
society are complementary. They are contrapletes. The 
educational process is both individual and social. Per- 
sonality requires fellowship, divine and human. It unfolds 
in the one-to-one relationship, in group relationship (in 
which the family is central) and in community and world 
association. 


Every social act, and every agony of the world 
war is working creatively toward education for 
the supremacy of love in organized society.’ 
Nevertheless this solidarity does not alter the autonomy of 
the process by which the individual in large measure 
creates himself, in and through his spiritual and social 
relationships. 


V 


On the supposition that a moral - spiritual - personal - 
social order in which personality reaches ever higher fulfill- 
ment, may be the final cause, the chief end and aim of the 


* Wilfred Withington. 
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cosmic-biotic-human process, let us now ask what there is 
in actual results already attained to show for such an age- 
long, educative discipline, involving such titanic forces and 
passionate struggles, attended by so much suffering, so 
much failure, and with so frequent lapses — so many 
participants falling by the wayside and so few pressing 
toward the heights. 

For answer, witness the progress that has already taken 
place in the development and evaluation of personality. 
Compare man as anthropology has found him, as he 
emerged from the simian stage of evolution, with what he 
is at his best today! Even with all the long history of slow 
and interrupted advance and the present lapse into self- 
destructive scientific savagery, it cannot be questioned that 
humanity, under Divine guidance, has made amazing prog- 
ress in the achievement of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
manhood. Consider the roll of the great and good whose 
names light up the pages of history — heroes, benefactors, 
sages, statesmen, thinkers, martyrs, victors over all oppos- 
ing forces; and, besides these, the multitude, that no man 
can number, of unknown, unheralded heroes and saints of 
common life! 

It is not merely that history reveals the nobilities and 
veracities of attained personality, but also the fact that 
personal worth manifests such manifold individual excel- 
lence. For individuality is one of the shining traits of 
humanity and something that could be secured only, as far 
as we can see, by the free, developmental, differentiating, 
educative method that has been operative throughout the 
entire biotic-human developmental process. 


VI 


But the fallen, the lost, the defeated — the human 
wreckage that strews the shores of time, all the unformed, 
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abnormal, moronic and self-willed selves who make human- 
ity seem too dismal and dreary a failure — what of these? 
Are they only so much waste and surplusage? It may be. 
And yet there is nothing to prove that physical death 
closes the personalizing process that began when man first 
stood erect and set out on his pathway to the stars. There 
may be developmental creative potencies of a still more 
reforming and refining nature by whose agency formless, 
spent and shattered selves may be recovered and empow- 
ered to become the best it is in them to be.’ To the vision 
of what has already been achieved in the personality-pro- 
ducing process in which we find ourselves should be added 
the still greater possibilities inherent in humanity. More 
lies ahead than behind. 


Vil 


With these considerations before us, it is by no means 
irrational, indeed it is as reasonable as it is enheartening, 
to conceive the Divine purpose as that of “creating crea- 
tors” worthy of the Divine love, and thus to regard life as 
“a valley of soul-making,” a school for “the making of men 
and women,” a “Potter’s wheel” for the fashioning of 
human clay into enduring personal worth, fit to share in the 
Divine Creative Life and Love. 


“Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 
That metaphor! and feel 
Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay,— 
Thou, to whom fools propound, 
When the wine makes its round, 
‘Since life fleets, all is change; the Past gone, seize 
today !’ 


Fool! All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 


ry on Wright Buckham, The Inner World, Part IV, “The Expansion of the Inner 
orld. 
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What entered into thee, 
That was, is and shall be: 


Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay 
endure.” 


THE SHADOWS ON THE MOUNTAIN 


By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


The shadows on the mountain lie, 

A lazy cloud drifts slowly by, 

A hermit thrush from distant glen 
Upbraids the nervous haste of men, 
Pouring his song in cadence sweet: 
The brook runs murmuring at my feet: 
And irksome care and haunting sorrow 
Are put aside until tomorrow. 


As once upon my mother’s breast, 
On the deep bosomed earth I rest, 
And stretched upon the fragrant sod 
Sense the sustaining arms of God. 


A FRENCH REFUGEE ON PERSONALISM 


Ca By ANDRE DAVID 
Pesos is one of the most simple of 


philosophical theories and probably the most 
human. Nature is personal — Ravaisson has taught us so 
— and on this basis, it appears clearly that the first thing 
the human soul asks for is freedom. To think, to dream, to 
possess an ideal means to be free. God is the only limit to 
that broad horizon. It seems quite obvious that personalis- 
tic theory should win over all those who positively know 
that “belief in the existence of moral and spiritual values 
must be based on some metaphysical concept of the uni- 
verse,” as I have read in one of Mr. Ralph Tyler Flewel- 
ling’s editorials. Who wouldn’t find lofty hope in such a 
belief calling for a world ground which is itself moral and 
spiritual? Who would fail to help all men of good will to 
unite and to prepare a better world of justice, morality, and 
the things of the spirit? On the other side of the picture, 
we have intuition. This gift is our best guidance in the 
struggle between matter and spirit, struggle as old as the 
world and which will last as long as it lives. 

All systems of explanation trying to demonstrate the 
sole truth of materialism, popularized by modern science, 
seem supremely futile especially in our days when this 
science is bent on destruction. 

Progress does not reduce error: every fifty years, 
science is compelled to alter its views with regard to discov- 
eries and to accept new truths. Although Good may try 
to spread, nothing will stop Evil from rising in an oppo- 
site direction; wickedness, excusable among primitive 
tribes, will expand to a paroxysm in the midst of civilized 
people. Does this mean that the law of evolution can’t go 
beyond circumscribed space and swings staggering on the 
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Explorations into Literature 


THE NATURE OF LITERATURE: ITS 
RELATION TO SCIENCE, LAN- 
GUAGE, AND HUMAN EXPERI- 
ENCE. By Thomas Clark Pollock. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1942. Pp. xxvi 218. $3.00. 


The Nature of Literature, by 
Thomas Clark Pollock, is a wor- 
thy addition to the long line of 
books on this subject. The pur- 
pose of this particular study is 
stated in the author’s introduc- 
tion as follows: 


It is to lay a theoretical ba- 
sis for the investigation of 
literature as a social phe- 
nomenon in terms which are 
consonant both with our 
contemporary knowledge of 
language and with the de- 
velopment of modern sci- 
ence. 


It is thus obvious that the writer 
has attempted to make an up-to- 
date study of literature by tak- 
ing advantage of the recent in- 
tensive interest in semantics and 
the science of language. He dis- 
claims any intention to present 
a “humanist” theory, and he 
resists calling it a “sociological 
theory” or a “psychological the- 
ory,” because in all three cases 
he might be accused of bias. He 
does attempt a really objective 
approach in harmony with the 
development of the techniques of 
scientific communication. 
Moreover, the author makes a 
distinction between literary the- 
ory and literary criticism, defin- 
ing the latter as evaluation, 
whereas the former is the “for- 
mulation of general principles 
on the basis of which critical 
evaluations may be made.” He 
himself is concerned in this book 
with neither of these but says: 


As distinct from these the 
theory of literature is... 
the formulation, objectively 
and without regard for 
problems of value, of gen- 
eral knowledge of the na- 
ture of literature. 

In harmony with this definition 

the author proceeds to discuss 

the subject in ten chapters. 

Chapter one, “Concerning the 
Word Literature,” traces the his- 
of the uses of this commonly 
accepted term, showing that only 
in comparatively recent years 
has the word come to have its 
now universally accepted sense; 
namely, that of a body of writ- 
ings which is not identical with 
poetry, though it includes it, and 
that is distinguished from scien- 
tific communication by ‘“essen- 
tial characteristics, not quality 
or value.” 

Succeeding chapters are con- 
cerned with The Elements of 
Language, The Elements of Se- 
mantics, The Tendencies of Lan- 
guage, The Language of Sci- 
ence, The Language of Litera- 
ture, The Strategy of Classifica- 
tion, and The Uses of Language. 
As will be obvious from these 
chapter headings, there is a 
great deal of emphasis upon de- 
tailed analysis of the science of 
meaning, and the author resorts 
to a special device throughout 
to ensure that his own terms 
are not misunderstood. For ex- 
ample, he always speaks of “lit- 
erature” in the sense employed 
by him by designating it as “lit- 
erature (L).” Similar devices 
are employed for other terms. 
Thus he says: 

Literature (L) may be de- 
fined as the utterance of a 
series of symbols capable of 
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evoking in the mind of the 
reader a controlled experi- 
ence (E). 
Of a special value perhaps is the 
chapter entitled “The Uses of 
Language,” in which three 
stages of language use are dis- 
tinguished and illustrated. 

The book is concluded with an 
interesting appendix presenting 
an extended list of the various 
uses of the word literature. The 
index is much briefer than one 
might wish. Though this book 
would not be chosen for its en- 
tertainment value and seems at 
times to verge toward eccentric- 
ity, it is a genuine eontribution 
to our understanding of a rather 
nebulous subject. 

Louis Wann. 


LIVING UPSTAIRS: READING FOR 
PROFIT AND PLEASURE. By Fran- 
cis Meehan. E. P,. Dutton and Co., Inc., 


New York, 1942. Pp. 256. $2.50. 


Living Upstairs. by Francis 
Meehan is a collection of some 
sixteen essays dealing rather 
pleasantly and in not too schol- 
arly a fashion with the various 
aspects of the world of books. 
The essays attempt to lay before 
the average reader the delights 
of various types of literature, 
as suggested by the titles of the 
essays themselves. For example, 
“The Upper Room” suggests the 
finer literature associated with 
the great minds in writing: 
Upstairs we enjoy sympho- 
nies, revel in poetry, talk 
with Becky Sharp and Mr. 
Pickwick, walk with Obe- 
ron, the fairy king, and 
Dogberry, the constable. 
Upstairs we put our minds 
alongside the minds of 
Cicero, Bacon, and Sainte- 
Beuve. 

Similarly, other aspects of read- 

ing are suggested by the titles, 

“The Flat-topped Desk” (refer- 
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ence books), “The Family Por- 
traits’ (biography), “Books at 
Bedtime,” “The Best People” 
(the classics), and “Pictures in 
the Fireplace” (books of fancy). 
There is plenty of good sug- 
gestion here for the reader who 
is not too well acquainted with 
the literatures of the world. The 
trained critic will not find much 
that is new to him, and the prac- 
ticed reader will be going over 
very familiar ground. In short, 
the book should be a useful vade 
mecum for the interested ama- 
teur in reading. L. W. 


WHAT’S IN A NOVEL. By Helen E. 
Haines. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1942. Pp. xvi, 283. $2.75. 


What’s in a Novel by Helen E. 
Haines presents the results of 
long years of experience in the 
review of books by a skilled 
librarian. Those who have come 
to value the book discussions 
of this gifted reviewer will be 
prepared for the very thorough 
and at the same time entertain- 
ing treatments of the various as- 
pects of modern fiction dealt 
with by Miss Haines. 

In the opening chapter of this 
book entitled “The Province of 
the Novel” Miss Haines asserts: 


There is little reason nowa- 
days for the contemptuous 
reference to best. sellers 
that has so long signal- 
ized intellectual superiority. 
More and more do we find 
work of sound literary qual- 
ity and other assured values 
in the novels numbered 
among the year’s best sell- 
ers. 
She thus defends the novel as a 
type of writing deserving of 
much more serious attention on 
the part of competent critics 
than it apparently has received 
in the past. The strongest influ- 
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ence in contemporary fiction she 
finds to be “social awareness.” 
In the succeeding chapters of 
this book Miss Haines shows her 
own awareness of this quality of 
contemporary fiction. 

Among the ten chapters de- 
voted to special aspects and 
types of fiction we find “The 
World We Live In,” emphasiz- 
ing, in particular, novels on the 
negro and on proletarian life. 
In the chapter entitled “History 
in Fiction’? Miss Haines deals at 
some length with novels on the 
American Revolution and the 
Civil War. Of the most striking 
and recent novels on the Civil 
War Miss Haines says: 


Gone with the Wind derived 
its immense appeal from the 
completeness of this fusing 
[romance and realism]. Ro- 
mantic in spirit, realistic 
in substance, it combined 
dynamic vigor with almost 
naive simplicity: its crea- 
tion of vital human charac- 
ters and its immediacy of 
experience and intensity of 
realistic minutiae carried 
an impact of actuality that 
became a sweeping dra- 
matic movement sustained 
at highly emotional tension. 


In the chapter entitled ‘Lives, 
Times, and Places,” Miss Haines 
deals especially with the “saga,” 
as represented by Galsworthy’s 
The Forsythe Saga, and regional 
fiction, which she regards as of 
paramount importance in recent 
American literature. She even 
has a chapter entitled “The Lure 
of Crime,” presenting the detec- 
tive story and its wide popular 
appeal. The volume is concluded 
with a useful chapter entitled 
“Reviewing a Novel,” intended 
primarily for one preparing an 
oral review for such a gather- 
ing as a woman’s club. 

Supplied with an excellent in- 
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dex, this volume is one of the 
most useful and entertaining 
treatments of modern prose that 
one could wish to come across. 
L. W. 


A Weltanschauung 


THEISM AND COSMOLOGY, Gifford 
Lectures for 1939. By John Laird, Re- 
gius Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
University of Aberdeen. Philosophical 
Library, New York. $3.50. 


In this first series of Gifford 
Lectures, the general title of 
which is Metaphysics and The- 
ism, Professor Laird fully sus- 
tains the reputation of the for- 
mer lectures in this renowned 
succession. This first installment 
deals with the subject of Theism 
and Cosmology. 

He begins by justifying the 
philosophical treatment of the 
problem of God as a species of 
“natural theology,” and its pro- 
gram is “to learn what we can 
about God in the ‘natural’ way.” 
He extends the field of philo- 
sophical theism even to religious 
experience, since it is an experi- 
ence of the self which must be 
considered a part of nature. Un- 
der the term “theism” the author 
includes some forms of thought 
often considered contradictory, 
as, for instance, deism, but he 
affirms three essentials to theis- 
tic thought: 1), it must be cos- 
mic and diacosmic, including all 
existence; 2), an effective unity 
of the Divine must be assumed 
whether monotheistic or poly- 
theistic; 3), it must assume to be 
ultimate. 

If we are to consider God a 
reality we must grant him pow- 
er throughout the universe, he 
cannot be less than cosmic in his 
scope and power (60). 

If Calvary had been the end 
of the Incarnation it would 
have been the end of a sad 
human story. Christ must 
come in triumph and with 
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power in order to assert his 
divinity (61). 


However worthy the nature of 
man, mankind cannot be wor- 
shipped as divine because inca- 
pable of being effective agents 
on a cosmic scale. 


God may be considered as lim- 
ited if it is not assumed that he 
is limited by other gods. He 
might be self-limited, or ham- 
pered by a “given,” or consid- 
ered “finite” in one sense of that 
term. The relation of God to the 
temporal process calls for some 
sort of limitation but need not 
be considered an anti-theistic 
concept. Attention is called to 
the mis-use of the term “emer- 
gent” in connection with the con- 
sideration of God as emergent. 
God must be considered ultimate 
in the sense of not being derived, 
and not being provisional. 


As the author launches into 
the main arguments of his theme 
many problems show up, each of 
them intriguing by itself as well 
as by reason of its relation to the 
general discussion. He shows 
that the assumption of an un- 
caused cause is not necessarily 
an absurdity. He does this with- 
out resort to the personalistic 
contention that personality it- 
self, insofar as it is creative of- 
fers an example on a small scale. 
We are the creators of our own 
moral characters, and we have at 
least a determining influence on 
our creative works of art and 
literature which cannot be ac- 
counted for by birth, heredity, 
or physical environment. We 
would like to offer a similar sug- 
gestion in dealing with the prob- 
lem of immanence and transcen- 
dence, which Professor Laird in 
common with many seems to 
grant contradictory roles. We 
are as persons certainly imma- 
nent in the results of our crea- 
tive efforts, while at the same 
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time due to our relation to the 
temporal order we transcend 
them, judge, and criticise them 
as a part of our progressive 
growth in experience. It is thus 
found that immanence and tran- 
scendence are complementary 
terms, but are discoverable as 
complementary only in personal 
experience. But with this sug- 
gestion he would very likely not 
agree. His theory, not necessar- 
ily out of conformity with this 
suggestion, is that all existence 
is a process, and that creative- 
ness is a necessary aspect of 
anything that is in process. He 
does not believe that the world 
proceeds from a God who does 
not himself proceed (136). 


There is no sense in the 
view that anything that 
passes, and consequently 
passes away, is, for that 
reason, dependent, contin- 
gent, unreal, self-insuffi- 
cient; for all actuality is 
passage, passing away and 
also passing on. That ap- 
plies to the world and to 
God. Both pass away. Both 
press on. Both are in the 
making, and if they are not 
in the making, would not 
exist. Both renew them- 
selves. Both grow. Time 
does not, like an ever-roll- 
ing stream, bear all its sons 
away. On the contrary, 
what Isaac Watts called its 
“sons” are time’s actuality 
and they bear time with 
them, although each is about 
to die (137). 


There would then be no legiti- 
macy in the attempt to find an 
explanation of becoming, i.e., the 
cause of God. This becomes of 
course even more apparent if we 
were to resort to the personalis- 
tic position of considering per- 
sonal will as the end of the infi- 
nite regress. 
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It is the belief of the reviewer, 
not only that it is not necessary 
to take the term transcendence 
in the Absolute sense, but that 
to do so is to end the possibility 
of all assertion. A God tran- 
scendent in the absolute sense 


would be incapable of creating a. 


world, for creation itself implies 
limitation if no more than to 
time and material. A like rea- 
soning applies to the problem 
of time and eternity and is fully 
justified by Professor Laird’s 
argument, for the only perma- 
nence is a permanence of mean- 
ing, and the only continuity is 
the continuity of a self-referring 
subject of experience, human or 
Divine. We feel inclined to raise 
the question whether the seem- 
ing paradoxes of life can ever 
be resolved by philosophic 
means. Their answer can only 
be found in life itself, such as 
in the case of dying to live. Only 
as we are willing to die for that 
which is worth dying for do we 
come to the highest form of life 
and self-realization. This fact 
runs throughout nature, it is the 
eternally paradoxical nature of 
all being. Philosophy, which 
must in truth to its nature, be 
ever rational and logical can 
never be fully adequate. The so- 
lution of life demands also faith. 
But such a conclusion would take 
us outside the limits which the 
author has set for himself, 
though if religious experience is 
also natural, why not faith? 


It is impossible to do adequate 
justice to the work, for it is 
closely correlated, profoundly 
analytical, and broad in its scope. 
Yet it is very human in its at- 
tack on the problems involved. 
We are interested to find among 
other words ordinarily taboo in 
Gifford lectureships, the words, 
de-bamboozle and unflummox. 
These work against any “dry-as- 
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dust” discussions as also when 
he pays his compliments to the 
“emergents,” the “as-if’ers, or 
Professor Perry’s “un-idead tel- 
eology.” 

There is enough here to keep 
one thinking for a long time, 
and the presentation is not only 
analytical but skilful and full of 
interest. We congratulate Pro- 
fessor Laird on his achievement 
and are grateful to the Philo- 
sophical Library and Alliance 
Book Company for producing 
this important book in spite of 
the exigencies of war. 

It grows in interest toward 
the end and leaves us eager to 
press on to the second series 
which we hope will appear in 
due time. 


WORLD HYPOTHESES: A Study in 
Evidence. By Stephen C, Pepper. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. Pp. xiii & 348. $2.50. 


For a proper orientation to 
the ideas of Professor Pepper’s 
World Hypotheses one needs to 
read the personal confession of 
the Preface: 


The origin of this book goes 
’way back to a consuming 
personal desire to know the 
truth. As a boy I sought it 
in what was nearest at hand 
in the doctrines of a church 
and struggled with what I 
later found were the peren- 
nial issues of theology. Then 
for a time I sought it in 
physics. But physics seemed 
interested chiefly in meas- 
urements and formulas and 
impatient with what might 
be the bearing of these on 
the problems, like percep- 
tion, that make one want 
to know the truth. Later I 
discovered philosophy. First 
I tried, under the guidance 
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of Palmer and of T. H. 
Green’s writings, to believe 
in idealism. But the argu- 
ments of this theory were 
then little better to me than 
verbal formulas. I tried to 
make them mine, used to 
repeat them in the hope that 
they would take, feeling, 
rather than knowing, that 
if they did take they would 
save something of my old 
theology. They did not take 
and I had a _ revulsion 
against them and turned 
dogmatic materialist. This 
I remained for many years, 
till I began to feel the im- 
pact of Gestalt psychology 
and pragmatic doctrines. 
And then the empirical 
grounds for that idealism 
which I had not previously 
understood began also to 
make an impression. 
Having been shaken out 
of one dogmatism, I was on 
guard against falling into 
another. It was, moreover, 
a specially vivid revelation 
to discover the evidential 
force of a theory I had once 
verbally mumbled and ut- 
terly failed to comprehend. 
It was also pretty clear that 
materialism and idealism 
would not consistently go 
together. For a time I tried 
to find an adjustment of 
the evidence of both of these 
theories in a third, pragma- 
tism. But I soon came to the 
conclusion that pragmatism 
was just one more theory, 
probably no better nor any 
worse than the other two. 
By now my old drive for 
the truth was directed to- 
ward the study of evidence 
and hypothesis — toward a 
reliable method rather than 
a reliable creed. And at this 
moment the logical positiv- 


ists appeared on the scene 
with a nostrum made to or- 
der just along these lines. 
My immediate reaction to 
them was suspicious and 
hostile. ‘ 

But the attack of the posi- 
tivists on world theories did 
bring out the fact that there 
was more in physics which | 
stood on its own feet with- 
out support of theory than 
I had previously been will- 
ing to allow. 

At the very least, here is 
the solution that seems best 
to one man, living in the 
first half of the twentieth 
century, who has passed 
through most of the cogni- 
tive experiences we have 
been subject to: religious 
creed, philosophical dogma, 
science, art, and social re- 
valuation. 

The author begins with three 
valuable chapters on skepticism, 
dogmatism, and evidence in 
which he shows that dogmatism 
can characterize the mechanist 
quite as well as the religionist. 
He analyzes the meaning, and 
significance of evidence and cor- 
roboration and proceeds to the 
consideration of hypotheses. 
World-hypotheses he finds devel- 
oping from certain distinct root 
metaphors, of which there are 
four relatively adequate kinds, 
Formism, Mechanism, Contex- 
tualism and Organicism. Each 
of these is autonomous and for 
that reason cannot be success- 
fully combined with any of the 
others. The effort after eclecti- 
cism is therefore a failure. The 
analysis here is very keen, broad 
and convincing. 

Professor Pepper emerges 
with a very clear understanding 
of the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of the leading types of 
hypothesis. He feels himself 
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able to profit by the strength of 
each of them, while discarding 
the weaknesses, by what he calls 
a “prostational eclecticism.” 
This type of eclecticism is to be 
sharply distinguished from the 
“frrational” eclecticism which he 
has condemned. Just how he can 
Save any remnant of eclecticism 
is problematic. But the method 
seems to be one of non-comit- 
talism to anything specific. Such 
a position can for a time be very 
satisfactory and can produce a 
feeling of superior calm, toler- 
ance and understanding. But we 
question whether Professor Pep- 
per has completed his intellectual 
pilgrimage. The position seems 
to the reviewer to possess inade- 
quacies similar to those which 
he has condemned. The weak- 
ness seems to rest in the attempt 
to over-rationalize. We live ina 
world in which the most potent 
factors are paradoxical. Ra- 
tionalism, good in its place and 
degree, can never solve the prob- 
lems of an irrational world. 
What we mean is this: the para- 
doxes between mind and matter, 
subjectivity and objectivity, 
good and evil, life and death and 
their relation in “dying to live,” 
the highest self-expression of the 
individual arising out of the 
deepest self-sacrifice, freedom 
bound to self-control, the para- 
doxes that arise in practically all 
knowledge and life can never be 
made to appear rationally con- 
sistent. 

And this reminds us of the 
possible persistence of the prob- 
lem through the loss of some- 
thing from the general preview. 
Professor Pepper ruled out “ani- 
mism” and “mysticism” as en- 
tirely inadequate and negligible 
“root metaphors.” This they are 
on the basis of rationalism 
which is of course the “root- 
metaphor” from which he works. 
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But there may be more in these 
cast-offs than appears on the 
surface. They have a sort of 
eternal persistence about them 
which may be unwelcome to the 
rationalist but may yet possess 
some item of truth. It is not nec- 
essary to judge “animism” as 
gross superstition only, or “mys- 
ticism” as a species of insanity 
any more than to imply gross 
immorality and insincerity in all 
materialists as some are inclined 
to do. As a matter of fact, faith 
of which he speaks deprecat- 
ingly is discoverably active in 
producing results which neither 
materialism nor rationalism can 
account for. Countless lives have 
lived by faith to accomplish what 
appeared to be impossible. This 
belief, in spite of reason, in some 
power not ourselves has spurred 
the creative imagination of phy- 
sicists and inventors as well as 
religious men times without 
number. A precursor in Dr. 
Pepper’s own University proved 
scientifically and rationally the 
impossibility of a successful 
heavier than air flying machine. 
Fortunately the Wright Broth- 
ers did not hesitate to attempt 
the irrational. The whole prog- 
ress of science and invention as 
well as religion has been depen- 
dent on the people who settled 
the paradoxical problems of life 
and mind by resort to the supra- 
rational. In action the para- 
doxes between mind and matter, 
death and life, suffering and tri- 
umph, self-giving and self-ex- 
pression can be seen as comple- 
mentary facts. But their true na- 
ture can never be discerned out- 
side of the insights of a certain 
mysticism which is also religion. 

We wish that Professor Pep- 
per’s keen analysis, and substan- 
tial contribution to clear think- 
ing had gone on a degree far- 
ther but he would undoubtedly 
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tell us, and quite properly, that 
he went as far as was consistent 
with his basic premise of ra- 
tional hypothesis. 


THE AGES OF THE WORLD: Schel- 
ling, translated with introduction and 
notes. By Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, 
Jr. Columbia University Press, Mor- 
ningside Heights, New York. Pp. xii & 
252. $3.00. 


A timely book is Bolman’s 
translation of Schelling’s, The 
Ages of the World. In the first 
place Schelling occupies an im- 
portant position in German 
thought which is frequently 
overlooked, in the second place 
this work has never before been 
translated into English. Of 
great value in the interpretation 
of Schelling’s thought are the 
introductory chapters on the 
twofold character of Schelling’s 
philosophy, on nature and real- 
ity in Schelling’s development 
through 1812, and his interests 
after that date, and finally a 
discussion of the character and 
significance of The Ages of the 
World. At no time perhaps in 
the world’s history has there 
been more reason for a consid- 
eration of the philosophy of his- 
tory than the present. If the un- 
believing are inclined to look 
upon the philosophy of history 
as a negligible fairy tale they 
have only to recall how the work 
of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Nietzsche, and Marx in the field, 
have been not only interpreta- 
tions of history, but through the 
power of ideas have had much to 
do with the direction of history. 
In many respects the history 
through which we are now living 
is but the repercussion of the 
concepts of history laid down by 
these philosophers of the past. 
Hitlers and Mussolinis, or even 
Hirohitos, do not spring from 
economic necessity however 
strong may be that necessity. 
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They rise first in the realm of 
ideas and have already a cadre 
prepared for them by minds that 
have preceded them. By the 
same token there is laid upon the 
present the necessity of prepar- 
ing the intellectual foundations 
for the world that is to follow 
on the present war. The situa- 
tion is not one that can be light- 
ly neglected. The victory must 
needs be one of complete mili- 
tary triumph, but if it be not in 
addition a triumph of clearly de- 
fined ideas of the meaning and 
metaphysical basis of democ- 
racy, no military triumph can 
save the peace. These facts 
should lead to a reconsideration 
of the philosophy of history as 
viewed by Schelling, with a view 
both to his strength and to the 
perversion of his views, his doc- 
trine of personality and free- 
dom, and the taint of his Imper- 
sonalism. 


CARLYLE AND THE SAINT-SIMO- 
NIANS, The Concept of Historical 
Periodicity. By Hill Shine. Johns Hop- 
ee Press, Baltimore. Pp. xii & 191. 
20250 


Carlyle lived in an age of revo- 
lution only less intense than that 
of our own day. In its break 
away from the lingering feud- 
alism of the past it was even 
less prepared for than the 
changes we are now witnessing. 
In such a time of change the 
conservative can find comfort 
if he can convince himself that 
the impending changes are com- 
mon to history, that he witnesses 
only the forces that have been 
operative before, and he need 
not therefore he disturbed by 
present prospects. This, it seems 
to us, is one of the reasons why 
in times of revolution the cyclic 
theory of history bobs up. Car- 
lyle, of all men, found it neces- 
sary to reassure himself when 
he saw the ancient props of so- 
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ciety falling around him. He 
was a conservative of a conserv- 
ative race who found his con- 
servatism outmoded, and who, 
forced into radical views, found 
a certain comfort in assuming 
that he was but witnessing the 
resurgence of recurring forces 
and events. Thus he began to 
see matters from the cyclic 
standpoint even before he be- 
came aware of the Saint Simo- 
nian movement. Afterward, he 
found them congenial, both be- 
cause of the similarity of ideas 
and because they came to him 
with appreciation at the lowest 
point in the turn of his per- 
sonal fortunes. It was not so 
long before they led to excesses 
which he could not approve but 
their influence on all his later 
work was marked. 


The whole story is now 
brought before us in a new and 
interesting way by Professor 
Shine in the volume, Carlyle and 
the Saint Simonians. He makes 
a careful study of the progress 
of Carlyle’s thought from the 
days of his enamoration of the 
German philosophy and his abor- 
tive attempt to write a History 
of German Literature, to and 
through the French Revolution. 
New material came to hand in 
the publication in 1903 of the 
correspondence between Carlyle 
and the Saint Simonians, but the 
interpretations hitherto based 
on this have had to do with his 
political and social views, rather 
than with the theory of history 
involved. It is therefore a use- 
ful task that Professor Shine has 
done toward the better under- 
standing of the thought of Car- 
lyle. The work is brief but im- 
portant. 
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Personality and Personalities 


PERSONALITY: A Study According to 
the Philosophies of Value and Spirit of 
Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann. 
By Eckhard J. Koehle, Newton, N. J. 
Pp. xii & 231. $1.50 paper bound. 


All personalists and others 
who are interested in the grow- 
ing power of the movement 
called personalism will welcome 
additional material throwing 
light on the broad character of 
its interests. Such a work is 
that of Eckhard Koehle in a 
Doctoral Dissertation entitled 
Personality, in which he inter- 
prets the work of Scheler the 
phenomenologist, and Nicolai 
Hartmann. The work of these 
men has not been altogether 
easy of access to English and 
American readers. Scheler is of 
particular importance to the 
present because of his identifica- 
tion of values with personality 
in a day when the reality of val- 
ues is by many being denied alto- 
gether. Of equal importance is 
the doctrine of “spirit” as dif- 
ferentiating man from the ani- 
mals and the development of the 
concept both by Scheler and 
Hartmann. 

It is to be hoped that the fol- 
lowers of Scheler in this coun- 
try will soon give us reliable 
translations of the works of Phe- 
nomenology, until then interpre- 
tations such as this possess an 
unusual value. 


PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS PHYSI- 
CISTS, with Biographical Accounts. 
By Henry Crew, Scripta Mathematica, 
Yeshiva College. $3.75. 


Anyone who has attempted to 
secure either for himself or for 
school or college use portraits 
of the great outstanding leaders 
among the scholars of the world, 
has been forced to recognize the 
almost insuperable difficulties of 
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the task. We have now the fourth 
of such a series of portraits. Pre- 
vious collections have included 
philosophers and mathemati- 
cians. The present series gives 
us twelve portraits of the twelve 
outstanding physicists of the 
world as chosen by a committee 
of physicists. The portraits in- 
clude those of Galileo, Huygens, 
Newton, Ampere, Fresnel, Far- 
raday, Joule, Clausius, Maxwell, 
Gibbs, Hertz, and Rowland. Our 
own time doubtless bears names 
which to the future will be no 
less important than these but 
the committee wisely chose not 
to include in the list any of the 
living. 

Each portrait is attended by 
an eight hundred word sketch 
of the life of the subject admira- 
bly written by the Editor. The 
portraits themselves are chosen 
from the best originals, and are 
of sufficient size for framing. 
Altogether these various series 
should be used for class rooms, 
and should be in the possession 
of every library, academic or 
public. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR A SCIENCE OF 
PERSONALITY. By Andras Angyal. 
New York, The Commonwealth Fund. 
Pp. xii & 398. $2.25. 


It is most heartening after 
the long reign of mechanistic 
materialism in science, to find 
the scientific world turning now 
to the meaning and place in na- 
ture of the human person. No- 
where is our joy more complete 
than to discover such return to 
sanity in what is often mis- 
named the science of psychol- 
ogy. The old obsession that we 
had only to observe what took 
place the other side of the lens 
without taking into account 
either the nature of the lens or 
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the observer is rapidly being 
dissipated. For these reasons it 
is a notable achievement in con- 
temporary psychology which Dr. 
Angyal makes in setting forth 
the Foundations For a Science 
of Personality. He discusses the 
tendencies of science to yield 
everything to the analytic meth- 
od, to assume that we can learn 
the nature of things only as we 
divide them into smaller and 
smaller fragments. In other 
words we have been so intent 
on proving that two plus two 
always and forever make four 
that we have been oblivious to 
the fact that some twos and 
twos put together constitute 
that which is more than any 
mere sum of integers. He points 
out the truth that facts regard- 
ing many things are best ascer- 
tained by considering them as 
wholes or organisms. Here, too, 
we must consider their function 
or purpose as equally important 
with their substance. Neither 
does he believe that a true psy- 
chiatry or psychology can be 
based upon the sole study of the 
abnormal person. He makes 
much reference to General 
Smuts’ Holism, but feels that 
the existing views which empha- 
size the holistic character of 
personality are too general. “A 
holistic theory of personality 
should not borrow its concepts 
from either physiology or psy- 
chology but should develop its 
own set of concepts” (19). 
About the organism he notes 
this important and most often 
overlooked fact, that the organ- 
ism is not a static thing but a 
process. Organism and life are 
identical concepts. We have to 
inquire the direction in which 
the total life process evolves. 
When we do this we discover 
how much more there is to the 
organism than its environment 
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or its morphological changes. 
We are introduced into a vast- 
ness of relationships which he 
calls the “biosphere.” 


Life is an autonomous dy- 
namic event which takes 
place between the organism 
and the environment. Life 
processes do not merely 
tend to preserve life but to 
transcend the momentary 
status quo of the organism, 
expanding itself continu- 
ously and imposing its au- 
tonomous determination up- 
on an ever increasing realm 
of events (48). 


Personality is the transcen- 
dent factor that bridges the gap 
between mind and body. 


The person is neither phy- 
siological nor psychological, 
but a holistic unit which 
implies the capacity of both 
physiological and psycho 
logical functioning (61). 

The Biosphere includes 
both the individual and en- 
vironment, not as interact- 
ing parts, not as constitu- 
ents which have indepen- 
dent existence, but as as- 
pects of a single reality 
which can be separated only 
by abstraction (100). 

He sees that it is not sufficient 
merely to take account in the 
person of the trend toward au- 
tonomy, but discloses for us the 
trend toward homonomy, har- 
mony with the superindividual 
units, the social group, nature, 
God, ethical world order, or 
whatever the person’s formula- 
tion of it may be (172). This 
trend penetrates the whole realm 
of human life, and this mer- 
gence in the social group or 
larger interest means not the 
loss but the broadening of one’s 
personality. 

There is much meat here to 
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digest, and the personalist will 
welcome another of those grow- 
ing interpretations of psychol- 
ogy which interpret the person- 
alistic position. And the old- 
time psychologist? For him 
there are two chapters approxi- 
mating a hundred pages in 
which he will find all the jargon 
of scientific phrase without 
which he does not feel that he 
eh been psychologically scien- 
ific. 


Wisdom Literature 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO; A New 
Version Founded on Basic English. By 
I. A. Richards, Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. W. W. Norton, 
N. Y. Pp. 218. $2.50. 


With so many works being put 
into basic English it was inevi- 
table that we should very early 
come to Plato. It was not inevi- 
table that the translation should 
be so ably done as in this case. 
The task is, of course, to sim- 
plify language and style, the 
purely Greek digressions that 
have lost meaning to the modern 
world, the extravagances of quip 
and language that obscure, and 
yet to do this in such a way as 
to be both readable and to pre- 
serve everything of importance. 
This Dr. Richards has done in a 
rather superb way. A compari- 
son with the Jowett translation 
hitherto our best, shows up fa- 
vorably, while the shortening of 
matter causes it to be much more 
enjoyable reading. 

The work undertaken by the 
author is of especial importance 
in our own time. The Republic, 
more than any other book out- 
side the Bible has influenced the 
progress of Western society. 
Searcely has any generation 
since the Renaissance failed to 
produce some Utopian who has 
not based his dream of the ideal 
state upon the principles which 
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Plato laid down. The author 
calls attention to the picture of 
present political events so graph- 
ically displayed in the Eighth 
Chapter, as a description of Hit- 
ler and his progress to power. 
When one reads this passage in 
the new translation he is more 
than ever impressed by Plato’s 
political and social sagacity. It 
shows the place that a wise phi- 
losophy might yet take in the 
understanding of events to come. 
We read with new interest and 
understanding the closing word 
of Socrates: 


So the people to escape serv- 
ing the free have become 
the slaves of slaves. 


LIGHT FROM THE TALMUD. By 
Bishop Charles L. Russell. Bloch Pub. 
Hey Co., New York. Pp. lv & 200. 

2.50. 


Here is a book in which a 
member of the colored race pays 
his respects to Judaism by trans- 
lating from the Talmud out- 
standing words of wisdom or 
proverbs, accompanied by the 
Hebrew text. The work is inter- 
esting both from this standpoint, 
the tribute of an educated negro 
to the generosity of Julius Ro- 
senwald, and for the content of 
the book itself which now brings 
within the reach of the average 
reeeet the literature of the Tal- 
mud. 


EVERYDAY PHILOSOPHY FROM 
THE NEAR EAST. By 4. M. Malouf. 
Porter Publishing Co., Los Angeles. 
Pp. 192. $1.00. 


Here is a book of homely max- 
ims and advices concerning the 
various phases of life from the 
standpoint of a Syrian who has 
evidently become a loyal and en- 
thusiastic American. Since he 
gives the Syrian viewpoint there 
will be many who will disagree 
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with some of his social views 
but they are interestingly ex- 
pressed and denote an admirable 
keenness of intellect. 


“Tmmortal Science” 


FROM COPERNICUS TO EINSTEIN. 
By Hans Reichenbach, translated by 
Ralph B. Winn. Philosophical Library, 
Alliance Book Corporation, N. Y. Pp. 
123. $2.00. 


In From Copernicus to Ein- 
stein, Professor Reichenbach has 
not only added to the growing 
list of explanations of the the- 
ory of relativity. He has ap- 
proached the problem from the 
standpoint of the history of sci- 
entific progress, showing very 
clearly the way in which the dis- 
crepancies in earlier theories led 
to the later discoveries. He has 
also given his explanations in an 
original way which may assist 
some to whom the doctrine still 
forms much of a puzzle. We still 
feel that the most lucid of ex- 
planations in the field is Ein- 
stein’s own little book, Relativ- 
ity, but Professor Reichenbach 
has the advantage of the discov- 
eries and adjustments in theory 
that have taken place since then, 
within the general field of sci- 
ence. Dr. Winn has done an ex- 
cellent bit of translating and the 
book will be welcomed to the field 
of Einsteinian exegesis. 


SCIENCE AND MAN. Twenty-four 
Original Essays by Ales Hrdlicka, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Jacques Maritain, Ar- 
thur Compton and others, edited with 
an Introduction and Conclusion by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. Harcourt Brace, N. Y. 
Pp. viii & 494. $4.00. 


Ruth Nanda Anshen has 
brought together a remarkable 
group of essays dedicated to the 
task of disclosing the relation 
between man and his world. She 
hopes through these leading sci- 
entists and philosophers to show 
that the self or person is not as 
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has so often been maintained, a 
negligible fact in scientific 
knowledge. How well she has 
achieved this aim is dependent 
in each case upon the opinion 
of the particular contributor. 
Some show the most advanced 
opinions toward the personalis- 
tic contention, some show them- 
selves still unable to separate 
from the mechanistic dogma- 
tism. Hrdlicka, for instance, is 
willing to consider man as the 
climax of evolution, indicating 
the presence of teleology, but 
cannot admit more than a tel- 
ology of an unreflective and un- 
conscious matter. He shows the 
reasonableness of the evolution- 
ary assumptions but still clings 
to the evolutionary myth that 
the theory is proved by the cita- 
tion of similarities, while the 
differences remain unexplained. 
Yet the differences are the real 
crux of evolution. He may be 
forgiven, however, for he goes 
on to show that everything 
points to man himself as the 
source of that purposive activ- 
ity which is essential for the 
next steps in evolution. 

Niebuhr gives a most pro- 
found and skilful account of the 
self, and the personal ground 
of religion, but is not so easily 
followed when he drops into the 
language of theology, a theology 
which more or less divorces it- 
self from life and simplicity. We 
must deplore the obscurantism 
that gathers about the discus- 
sion of “original sin.” If we 
must choose between Jesus and 
Paul we prefer the simplicity 
and clarity of the former, whose 
consciousness of God seems nev- 
er to have required for its ex- 
pression the intricacies of Phar- 
isaic dialectic. 

Maritain, contrasting the 
Greek and Hindu concepts of 
wisdom points out their in- 
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adequacy in view of the superior 
and ultimate nature of the 
Christian revelation. What the 
ear-marks of an ultimate revela- 
tion are aside from character he 
leaves of course to authority. 
If it be true that God has not 
left himself without a witness 
in any nation it might be possi- 
ble to grant some measure of 
Divine revelation in other sys- 
tems without at all endangering 
the greatness and ultimate char- 
acter of Christianity. 

Arthur H. Compton writes 
words that have much need of 
repetition in a materialistic age. 
He declares that among the more 
thoughtful members of the 
American community there ap- 
pears no longer any serious in- 
tellectual conflict between relig- 
ion and science: that the world 
of science and technology is one 
in which an adequate religion 
is most urgently needed; and 
that attention to the fundamen- 
tal problem of ethics is the su- 
preme demand of an age of sci- 
ence. We would like to introduce 
him as a speaker at almost any 
meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 

Shotwell sees in modern me- 
chanics almost exclusively the 
glorification of man as an inven- 
tive genius. 

Koffka re-introduces the self 
into any psychology which can 
lay the slightest claim to being 
a science. 

Brand Blanshard shows con- 
vincingly that values also are in 
the highest sense, causes. 

In the conclusion the editor 
describes what she envisions as 
the outcome of her effort: 

This book is an epitome 
of an endeavor to point out 
the disastrous dehumaniza- 
tion inherent in modern 
science when Man and Rea- 
son are abandoned, to indi- 
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cate the ineluctable neces- 
sity of surrendering the in- 
dividual will to an imma- 
nent and common Reason. 
It is a concerted effort to 
show that the methodologi- 
cal procedure of science, if 
it is taken as replacing 
philosophy, becomes intol- 
erant and exclusive, that it 
fixes attention on a definite 
group of abstractions, neg- 
lects everything else, and 
elicits every vestige of in- 
formation and theory which 
is relevant to what it has 
retained (471). 

We are in hearty accord with 
the intent of the book, have 
found it stimulating and sug- 
gestive. It is especially impor- 
tant as showing a cross section 
of opinion among the leaders of 
thought in our day. It is dis- 
tinctly forward looking and 
heartening. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF SCIENCE. By 4AI- 
bert G. Ramsperger. F. S. Crofts & Co., 
N. Y. Pp. xi & 304. $2.25. 


Professor Ramsperger has 
written a text for courses in the 
philosophy of science, where the 
need for a desirable text is very 
great. He traces the early Greek 
and the Medieval world views 
and the beginnings of modern 
science in the first two chapters. 
The following chapters treat of 
the various philosophical prob- 
lems that border on scientific 
theory, such as: the theory of 
representative perception; the 
theory of relativity; positivism; 
reality and knowledge; causal- 
ity, deduction, and induction; 
probability and statistical laws; 
measurement and operational 
definition. The two final chap- 
ters are on determinism, free- 
will and morals, and science and 
human values. 

The work seems well adapted 
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to under class-men and to those 
who have had a minimum of 
courses in philosophy, and it will 
be granted that the topics raised 
are essential and well-planned. 
There seems to the reviewer to 
be a bit of over-simplification, 
probably in an effort to be in- 
telligible to the average student. 
Curiously enough, the author 
seems somewhat behind the cur- 
rent of modern thought, and par- 
ticularly out of step with the 
present by arguing in the final 
chapters against the reality of 
freedom and denying the exis- 
tence of moral values. Most con- 
temporary teachers will feel that 
the college student is already 
sufficiently indoctrinated, and 
dangerously, with the idea that 
he is under compulsion to fol- 
low whatever impulses come to 
him, and that moral values do 
not exist. While the leading 
scientists are recognizing the 
rightful place of religion, this 
author emphasizes the contra- 
dictions between science and re- 
ligion, which is true neither of 
true science nor true religion. 
He hopes to determine human 
conduct by punishment which 
leaves him not far distant from 
the exponents of the terrors of 
hell on the one hand, as a means 
to moral action, and not far 
from Nazi principles on the 
other, neither of which could be 
thought intentional on his part. 


The Democratic Way of Life 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RE- 
LIGION, Second Symposium. Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Relig- 
ion in their Relation to the Democratic 
hgh of Life, Inc., New York. Pp. xv 

WIA , 


Broader in scope and confus- 
ing in the variety of views rep- 
resented is the report of the va- 
rious symposia conducted under 
the auspices of the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy, and Re- 
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ligion in their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life. Here 
we have the opinions of more 
than seventy-five of our leading 
educators on the problems of 
Democracy as they relate to sci- 
entific progress, to religious 
faith, to a knowledge of com- 
parative cultures, to law, to the 
rights of man, to Thomism, to 
art, to the study of history, to 
literature, to Judaism, to the He- 
brew-Christian tradition. Each 
essay presented is followed by 
criticism and comment by oppos- 
ing members of a given group so 
that there is easy opportunity 
to compare the relative merits of 
each presentation. We have 
spoken of the confusing diver- 
sity of opinion, but there is one 
integrating principle of great 
merit and power. The whole 
scheme is set against the intel- 
lectual isolation which has been 
so common in the past, in which 
one party has refused to hear 
and consider the arguments of 
the other. The very heart of 
democracy lies in the willingness 
for free discussion. There lies 
its great strength. But this can 
be achieved only, as one of the 
essayists expresses it, through 
the “‘recognition of the supreme 
worth and moral responsibility 
of the individual human per- 
son.” This is primarily the 
Heart of Judaeo-Christian teach- 
ing which has brought democ- 
racy into existence in the west- 
ern world. Perhaps we are on 
the way to a new appreciation of 
this fact. 


California’s Chief Novelist 


FRANK NORRIS: A Study. By Ernest 
Marchand. Stanford University Press. 
Pp. viii, 258. $3.00. 


A critical study of Frank Nor- 
ris has for some years been in 
order. A member of the English 
staff at Stanford here supplies it. 
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His purpose is summarized in 
these words: 


I have endeavored to 
place Norris against the 
wider background of his pe- 
riod — social and intellec- 
tual as well as purely liter- 
ary — to examine the sev- 
eral aspects of his thought 
and of his work, and to take 
stock of critical opinion 
about him from his own day 
to the present. 


All this, Professor Marchand 
has not only endeavored but ac- 
complished. Except for the 
slightly obvious preference he 
manifests for naturalism he has 
held the balances even. He has, 
in addition, shown sound and 
wide discernment. 


Norris never quite decided up- 
on his ideals in art; he veered 
from realism to romance to nat- 
uralism, not infrequently insert- 
ing in a single composition ele- 
ments of all three. He never 
quite decided upon his ideals of 
life; he admired the violence of 
the strong man and incongru- 
ously pondered social better- 
ment. He was not of steady lit- 
erary growth; parts of his early 
writings are powerful and vivid, 
parts of his late are inconsistent 
and unsure. But he had a keen 
eye for details and at the same 
time an unusual sense for large 
forces and backgrounds. De- 
spite fullness and sometimes 
flamboyance of style, he could 
write simply and poignantly. He 
had the rare ability to make his 
characters come alive. With 
Crane he in the eighteen nine- 
ties broke from the timid real- 
ism of Howells and the florid 
atavism of the popular roman- 
tics to earnest, unhesitant depic- 
tion of many contemporary ac- 
tualities. His place in our litera- 
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ture, though short of the high- 
est, seems a sure one. 
Garland Greever. 


An Army in Search of Leaders 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS: A Study in 
Command. Volume One: Manassas to 
Malvern Hill. By Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. lvi, 773. $5.00. 


Democracies keep themselves 
notoriously _ill-organized for 
warfare. During our Revolu- 
tion six years and some five hun- 
dred thousand assorted patriots 
were required to drive from our 
shores fifty thousand British and 
Hessian regulars. In World Wars 
I and II the British, not lacking 
in personal bravery, were long 
in preparing themselves to cope 
on even terms with the gutteral 
goose-steppers. It seems inevi- 
table that nations geared to pop- 
ular rule shall blunder at first 
through appalling reverses and 
shall do a good part of their 
fighting while building the ar- 
mies wherewith to fight. 

Not only do they start with 
inadequate armies or with none. 
They start with inadequate lead- 
ers. Unlike a despotism, which 
constantly seeks talent, gives it 
opportunity, shoves inefficiency 
out of the way, and thus at all 
times has directing genius at 
back, they welcome complacence 
more than aptitude and promote 
by seniority; hence when com- 
pelled to improvise or expand 
their armed forces they must de- 
pend upon officers of whom only 
too many are slothful and inept, 
and nearly all are unschooled in 
the hard realities of practical 
service. 

This double handicap — a raw 
rank and file and an uncertain 
leadership — the Confederacy 
suffered in 1861. To be sure, 
Virginia in especial is reputed to 
have inherited from the United 
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States army an array of sea- 
soned commanders. The facts 
lend but limited support to this 
view. Of those of her citizens 
who were general or field offi- 
cers, or had been such at some 
period in the past, she received 
nine into her service while seven 
adhered to the Union. Of com- 
pany officers, active or retired, 
she received sixty and lost sev- 
enteen to the Union. In short, 
with a leadership adequate for a 
few regiments and with sundry 
accessions from other states, she 
had to organize what for her 
were large levies. Without some 
of the officers she would have 
been better off. 


How the army and how these 
commanders, with others emerg- 
ing from nowhere, fared during 
the first year is traced in the 
present volume, the first of a 
series of three. The author, 
whose R. E. Lee won the Pulit- 
zer prize some years ago, per- 
haps has more thorough and in- 
timate knowledge of the army 
and its leaders than any other 
historian ever had of a military 
force. He has inspected the ter- 
rain for himself, has talked with 
thousands of survivors from the 
period, has combed the Official 
Records, has delved into other 
documents and publications by 
the thousand. He makes it plain 
that in the initial year the army 
did not find itself, that with all 
its bravery and resourcefulness 
it did not learn to fight as a unit. 
He makes it just as obvious that 
most of its leaders did not find 
themselves either. The study of 
those leaders is fascinating. We 
see them in their patriotism, in 
their pettiness, in their rival- 
ries, in their ambitions. We see 
what they thought, how they 
fought, what they were. We see 
them amid bewildering problems 
and relationships. Some were 
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incompetent and dropped out en- 
tirely. Some were hampered by 
temperament or ill health. Hard- 
ly one, by the end of the year, 
had established himself securely 
for a high and enduring role. 
Beauregard was too visionary. 
Joe Johnston was too captious. 
Jackson, the most promising of 
all, acquitted himself in quite 
ordinary fashion in the days 
when his novitiate was closing. 
Longstreet and Hill, the two who 
did best during the Seven Days, 
were barely prevented from en- 
gaging in a duel afterward. Even 
after Richmond was saved we 
find scarcely more than a half- 
baked army and a groping lead- 
ership. 

It is a good omen for democ- 
racy that the outlook was bright- 
er than it seemed. Lee was at 
least in command. Possibly 
without his tact and genius there 
would have been notable im- 
provement. It could hardly have 
been so expeditious or so great. 
Within a month or two the Army 
of Northern Virginia was to be 
welded into what has been called 
the most formidable fighting- 
machine ever seen on this hemi- 
sphere. Just how ably it was 
then officered the two unpub- 
lished volumes should enable us 
to understand. 

G. G. 


Religion Tomorrow 


REDEMPTION AND REVELATION: 


IN THE ACTUALITY OF HISTORY. 
By H. Wheeler Robinson. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. Pp. xlviii, 320. 
$3.00. 


Redemption and Revelation 
undertakes to reenact in princi- 
ple the synthesis of the Fourth 
Gospel. The Gospel author 
sought to join within one nat- 
ural and intended context the 
Greek emphasis on intellect and 
the Hebrew emphasis on voli- 
tion. Professor Robinson blends 
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divine purpose with a philosophy 
of history. To him “history is 
under the control of God” 
(XVII). “Thought is always an 
abstraction ... [but] in the ac- 
tuality of event we have a new 
category ... which cannot be re- 
duced to any intellectual for- 
mula... it has the very texture 
of life’ (XXXII-III). Within 
this framework, however, exists 
“the possibility of a real free- 
dom co-existing within a spiri- 
tual control ... we have to think 
of a continued exercise of God’s 
creative power through the crea- 
tive freedom of moral agents” 
(XXIX). There is no escape 
from this apparently contradic- 
tory characterization of history 
“save through history ... His- 
tory is creative” (XXXVII). 
“To explain and justify history, 
we must look beyond history” 
(XLIV). How, therefore, may 
the creativity of history be ex- 
plained. Professor Robinson 
adopts the analogy of subject 
and object. These he discovers 
within the single concept of self. 


We cannot divide our expe- 
rience sharply between 
“subjective” and “objec- 
tive” factors... The unity 
of consciousness already 
embraces a duality of ref- 
erence ... I should not per- 
ceive any “object” apart 
from an activity of myself 
as subject (XX XIX), the 
self implies a not-self (209). 


It is this pattern of self that 
the author accepts as the crite- 
rion of the explanation of his- 
tory. The subjective factor, in 
history, represents the individ- 
ual, whereas the institution cor- 
responds to the objective factor. 


Here our concern is to do 
justice to the subjective fac- 
tor in the interpretation of 
historical events . .. This 
fact has a most important 
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bearing on the subject of 
this book (XL). 


Redemption and revelation ac- 
cordingly, are not presented in 
sacramental, ritualistic or dog- 
matic contexts, but rather in 
terms of personal, vital and in- 
timate events of actual life. Be- 
sides, this identity within a sort 
of dualism of subject and object, 
becomes the standard of inter- 
pretation for a variety of para- 
doxes which inhere not merely in 
the Christian view but in any 
comprehensible view of life when 
taken in its totality. 

The author is dualistic in his 
theory of knowledge, and right- 
ly so. “There is an interpreta- 
tive reaction to events” (183), 
“there is no absolutely unme- 
diated experience” (6). “It is 
our minds that have to recog- 
nize and interpret the divine 
event that has befallen us” 
(294). This position underlies 
the order of redemption and rev- 
elation. Customarily revelation 
is given priority. Hence man is 
described as possessing a pecu- 
liar capacity to be the recipient 
of a special kind of knowledge 
labelled, as it were in advance. 
With Professor Robinson, how- 
ever, “revelation consists in a 
redemption, not redemption in a 
revelation” (88). Therefore he 
is, also, justified in affirming 
that “the texture of our truest 
thoughts about God must be wo- 
ven out of earthly stuff” (294). 
Yet man is not left entirely to 
himself in the interpretation of 
“earthly stuff’ because “God 
works from within the ordinary 
processes of consciousness,” 
(79). 

According to the author, reve- 
lation is progressive. “It is a 
fallacy to think of the original 
revelation as having qualities of 
absoluteness which it has some- 
how lost in the course of time” 
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(85-66). Logically, of course, 
this view of revelation is re- 
quired in his inclusion of revela- 
tion within the more primary 
fact of redemption, which re- 
demption is the actualization in 
time of God’s immanence within 
and superintendency, though re- 
motely, of the course of human 
affairs. 

Professor Robinson’s repre- 
sentation of God is sane and de- 
fensible. He assigns an alto- 
gether different meaning to the 
“given” than is so popular, and 
falsely so, in American thought 
today. The author says that: 

the “given” is that which we 
interpret as the real pres- 
ence of God through the 
Spirit of Christ active in 
Christian experience, and 
that this “given” affords a 
valid knowledge of God 
within the limitations of 
human experience (9). 
The “given” then is “an actual 
experience of fellowship with 
God” (9). Also, the author 
emancipates God from the unes- 
capable parasite of a “given” 
eternally within, yet contrary to, 
His nature, by holding to the es- 
sential freedom of God. He says 
that “we recognize His self-limi- 
tation, but not any original limi- 
tation of His nature and being” 
(76). “God in His grace accepts 
the limitations of our personal- 
ity as the sphere of His activ- 
ity” (10). 

Objections, of course, can be 
found in the volume, but they 
are details and quite swallowed 
up by the broad vista opening up 
a serious attempt to relate the 
Divine with the concourse of hu- 
man affairs, and may be ig- 
nored. The intelligent reading 
public is under lasting debt for 
such an excellent presentation of 
the relation of God to humanity 
in which are retained intellec- 
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tual respectability and spiritual 
reality. 
Paul R. Helsel. 


RELIGIOUS CROSSROADS. By Rado- 
slav A. Tsanoff. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. Pp. xiv, 384. $3.75. 


This volume conveys a mes- 
sage. The author leaves the im- 
pression that somewhere he has 
come to grips with reality. The 
influence of the event, or events, 
oozes out through his intellec- 
tual formulations. This fact adds 
something. His deliverances 
carry an atmosphere with them 
which, although not formulated 
and articulate, linger after the 
reading is completed as a sort 
of an after-glow, or perhaps de- 
scribed better as something of 
a conviction. In the concluding 
chapter particularly, the author 
confides in the reader. Through 
years of thoughtful experience 
as a teacher of nascent minds 
and as a faithful father of his 
own off-spring, Professor Tsa- 
noff, apparently, has practiced 
what he now “preaches” in this 
welcome volume. Possibly no 
statement from an observer’s 
pen could set forth better his 
urge in the present effort than 
his personal statement: 

The purpose of this book is 
to deal critically but also 
constructively with prob- 
lems which religious expe- 
rience presents to reflective 
thought. In such a study 
clear understanding is the 
first requirement, and edifi- 
cation or sectarian pleading 
are to be avoided. Yet mere 
factual exploration would 
scarcely suffice. Religion 
cannot be grasped by exter- 
nal inspection alone, no mat- 
ter how competent. He who 
would prove it to the heart 
must himself be in search 
of a heart and center of 
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spiritual values. He ex- 
plores and tests the facts 
because he needs the truth; 
he seeks the light, to find his 
way. The critical spirit 
here is not one of uncom- 
mitment. In religion above 
all we must demand the best 
light and truth that we can 
possibly get. But in that 
truth we must then move 
forward (VII). 


The volume might be used as 
a text for a study of the Philos- 
ophy of Religion. Religion, the 
author believes, is fluid, nascent. 
The act of freezing it into struc- 
tural outlines makes for history 
but distorts its nature. ““A man’s 
religion is the passport of his 
soul, his spiritual self-revela- 
tion: abidingly true and pro- 
gressively revised” (24). On the 
assumption that inspiration is 
that which inspires (47), provi- 
sion is made whereby the Divine 
may speak to all mankind in ac- 
cordance with their intellectual 
and cultural abilities. There- 
fore, the author takes one hur- 
riedly through the major litera- 
tures, or Bibles, of the leading 
races of mankind and points out 
the means which have been em- 
ployed by various peoples to 
come into possession of that 
which yields consciousness of an 
Other. Any appraisal among 
them must include a large ele- 
ment of pragmatism. 

Particularly illuminating are 
the chapters on fundamental 
principles and issues such as 


belief in God, sin, salvation, 
conversion, prayer, mysticism 
and immortality. Readers of 


Professor Tsanoff in the past, 
would anticipate particular at- 
tention devoted to the problem 
of evil. This expectation is not 
disappointed. A brief but ade- 
quate survey of evil in various 
religions is outlined concluding 
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with a statement of “A Grada- 
tional View of Evil’ which the 
author himself contributes. 

This volume deserves wide 
and thoughtful reading. Its po- 
sitions are sane, its solutions 
seem more than escape mechan- 
isms, and, irrespective of views, 
one will be impressed with the 
straightforward, clear and ear- 
nest manner of presentation. 

PB 


Globe-Trotting with a 
Reporter 
AMERICA IN THE NEW PACIFIC. 


By George E. Taylor. Macmillan. Pp. 
156. $1.75. 


This is a provocative and chal- 
lenging, but above all a sane 
and realistic little volume, that 
all readers of newspaper head- 
lines should study and even learn 
by heart. The author, having a 
long training and experience in 
Far Eastern affairs, looks at the 
war in the Pacific, from the 
standpoint of an American stu- 
dent of world problems, who be- 
fore going into any other details, 
first of all asks where America 
fits in the war picture, and how 
America’s interests and Ameri- 
ca’s destiny are shaped by these 
events. 

The war in the Pacific is not a 
colonial one, it is not like the 
Kuropean war of twenty-five 
years ago, but it is rather a co- 
ordination of our efforts, with 
the aspirations and demands of 
the peoples of Asia. Our inter- 
est in the Pacific war is positive, 
not negative. It was America’s 
role to westernize the Asiatic 
peoples socially, politically and 
economically. Japan on the 
other hand has for over thirty 
years tried consistently and 
continuously to destroy the fun- 
damental values of China’s phil- 
osophy of life and action. 

Our position in Asia makes 
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us, a threat to some powers, a 
competitor to others, a hope to 
others, and still to others, an 
ideal. Against our program call- 
ing for an association of free 
peoples working out their des- 
tinies in mutual cooperation, 
Japan calls for a pan-Asiatic 
world in which she aims to be 
the master. 

Such being the setting our 
place in this war is all defined. 
But what is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated in America is the fact 
that the sources of Japanese 
strength are still ignored. We 
are dealing with an enemy all 
the forces of which are condi- 
tioned to work for a national 
purpose. An authoritarian fam- 
ily in theory, Japan is a national 
unit in practice, and action. 
This is why Japan can do with 
7,000,000 tons of steel what the 
democracies have to do with 
14,000,000. Japan is not leading 
Asia, but fighting China. And 
America’s role will be to join 
forces with China, and to help 
in the redemption of the mil- 
lions of Asia, so as to integrate 
them into the free world of the 
future. A. Th. Polyzoides. 


THE AGELESS INDIES. By Raymond 
Kennedy. New York, John Day Co., 
1942. Pp. xvi, 208. $2.00. 


This little and compact vol- 
ume makes up in value what 
might be lacking in size. It is an 
exceedingly interesting, reada- 
ble and informative account of 
the Dutch East Indies, the whole 
story told in easy flowing style, 
devoid of statistics, and yet full 
of the kind of information we 
all need from that part of the 
Southwest Pacific, where the 
fate of the western world is be- 
ing decided right now. 

The author has spent four 
years in those distant lands, 
some 10,000 miles from the Pa- 
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cific coast. He went there with 
a purpose, and in giving out a 
record of his impressions, and 
the gist of his studies certainly 
destroys some of the most cher- 
ished notions of the layman, re- 
garding the impact of this war 
on the peoples of the East. He 
pictures Indonesia as a country 
formed by successive layers of 
Hindu, Chinese Mohammedan 
and European influences, and 
yet unaffected by any particular 
trend. Hence he claims that 
even the present struggle is not 
going to affect the 70,000,000 
of Indonesia occupying some 
750,000 square miles of territory 
of the richest area on the face 
of the globe. 

The descriptions of the va- 
rious people of the islands are 
interesting, especially the por- 
tions dealing with the physical 
appearance of those delightful 
specimens of humanity, and in 
the same way the author is giv- 
ing some very valuable notions 
on the type of languages used 
all the way from Sumatra to 
New Guinea. One is rather sur- 
prised to learn that phonetically 
speaking, these languages and 
dialects sound somewhat like 
Italian. Now that we come to 
have a few dealings with the 
natives of Papua, it is also inter- 
esting to know that Papua 
means the land of the “frizzy- 
haired people.” 

Going back into the early ori- 
gins of the Indonesians the au- 
thor is giving us an idea of the 
Javanese Empire that flour- 
ished between the years 800- 
1400, before first the Hindus, 
and then the Portuguese and fin- 
ally the Dutch came into pos- 
session of it between 1521 and 
1600 


The record of Anglo-Dutch 
relations between 1800 and 1815, 
Dutch and natives from 1873 to 
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1908, the appearance of nation- 
alism about that period, the dif- 
ficulties of the missionary 
groups to make headway among 
the Mohammedan population 
constituting 90% of the island- 
ers, and finally the economic 
high lights of an empire which 
in 1940 was producing $120,- 
000,000 worth of rubber, being 
second only to Malaya, and 6,- 
000,000 tons of oil, and some 
$40,000,000 worth of tin, to say 
nothing of the other products, 
all help to make the book par- 
ticularly valuable at this time. 

Japanese control of the Dutch 
East Indies will constitute a 
danger only in case that Japan 
is allowed to stay there for a 
long time, but the fact that Yo- 
kohama is only 4,000 miles from 
Batavia has to be kept in mind. 

Again, it is a neat volume 
that should be read extensively 
because it offers most of what 
we want to know about that 
part of the world. 

A. Th. P: 


MODERN BURMA. By John L. Chris- 
tian. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942. Pp. 
ix, 381. $3.00. 


In the series of books dealing 
with the most vexing problems 
of contemporary Asia, this well 
written, and interestingly made 
up volume, deserves especial 
mention. The author John L. 
Christian has lived in Burma 
for no less than eight years from 
1927 to 1935, as Principal of 
the Meiktila Technical School, 
and subsequently taught Far 
Eastern History at the Univer- 
sity of Washington before enter- 
ing Government service. 

One of the best features of 
this neat volume is the most suc- 
cessful division of the subject 
matter into fifteen parts, with 
the necessary introduction and 
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epilogue. This is good writing, 
and one may add, good journal- 
ism. The author tells us some- 
thing about the Burma Road 
initiated in 1937 for the first 
time, after a tremendous effort 
in which the forces of 300,000 
workers were engaged for a 
whole year; the whole artery, 
from the Burma border to Kun- 
ming and Chungking being open 
on Jan. 10, 1939. This is as good 
a beginning as any. But the au- 
thor takes advantage of his 
opening chapters to tell us some- 
thing of the economic and fac- 
tual values of Burma before en- 
gaging in other aspects of his 
study. He tells us that Burma is 
by far the richest food producer, 
her rice production being by 3,- 
500,000 tons superior to the com- 
bined production of Thailand 
and Indo-China. Burma pro- 
duces more oil except Iraq and 
Iran; it is the largest producer 
of lead, silver and manganese, 
while 85% of all tungsten pro- 
duced in the British Empire 
comes from Burma. 


Larger than Texas, with an 
area of 260,000 sq. miles, and a 
population of 16,000,000, Burma 
is known for her large inland 
waterways, the Irrawaddy River 
being navigable for 900 miles, 
the Chindwin for 350, the Sal- 
ween for shorter distances. A 
country neither Indian nor Chi- 
nese, with a background going 
back almost a thousand years; 
a language that has some affinity 
with Tibetan. Burma’s earliest 
contacts have been with China, 
but so far as contemporary no- 
tions are concerned, Burma’s 
history begins with the British 
conquest of 1824. Still the job 
was not done overnight, and 
Britain had to fight three major 
wars in 1824, 1852 and 1885, 
before she became the master 
there; minor clashes occurred in 
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1890 and were repeated for 
some years later. Under the 
India Act of 1935, Burma be- 
came a separate entity in 1937. 
France has played an impor- 
tant part in Burma since 1604, 
with a great deal of activity 
shown in 1611-1631, and 1690. 
Those were the days when the 
French Empire builder Dupleix 
made a gallant effort to win In- 
dia for his country and failed. 
By 1763 France was definitely 
out. The twentieth century saw 
the potentialities of Burma in- 
crease, until by 1935, oil produc- 
tion there was something like 

300,000,000 imperial gallons. 
The author in his study, cov- 
ers every aspect of Burmese 
progress, in every field of life 
and action. The social, religious 
and artistic features of Burma 
are examined with sympathy 
and understanding. The problem 
of communications is dealt with 
in a different chapter. So is the 
problem of Burmese nationalism 
after 1908, and a final chapter on 
the foreign relations of Burma, 
makes the whole work one of 
standard value, that should be 
read by all those who feel they 
have to know the answers to 
the most complex riddle of the 
rich and agitated life of Asia 
in these troublous times. 
ASTRAY: 


EUROPE IN REVOLT. By Rene Kraus. 
et iaee New York. Pp. x, 563. 
3.50. 


This is the record of a hideous 
nightmare, that should become 
compulsory reading for every 
soldier of freedom. It is the rec- 
ord of Nazi occupation of Eu- 
rope, with two hundred million 
human beings in various stages 
of enforced political, economic, 
social, religious and spiritual 
degradation, unparalleled since 
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the days when the barbarian 
hordes descended upon Rome in 
the IVth century. 


it is a substantial volume di- 
vided into three parts, labelled: 
The Squeeze, Stroke and Coun- 
terstroke, and Revolt, the whole 
made up of twenty-four vivid 
chapters, in which the author 
gives the various aspects of the 
most tragic events in contempo- 
rary European history. 

Rene Kraus, born in 1902 of 
French and Austrian parentage, 
has spent most of his life in Eu- 
ropean diplomacy, and taken 
part in the post-war drama all 
the way from 1919 to 1939, fol- 
lowing at close range the devel- 
opments of that great period. 

His volume, as the title im- 
plies, is the record of Europe in 
collapse before the inevitable 
revolutionary recovery. While 
most of the chapters deal with 
the record of Nazi infamy, cru- 
elty, sadism, and criminal per- 
versity, there are also those 
pages that show the indomita- 
ble will of the old nations of 
Europe to live again and to vin- 
dicate their right to exist free 
in a more civilized world of the 
future. 

The material Dr. Kraus uses 
has variety, a wealth of infor- 
mation, and for the most part it 
carries with it the seal of au- 
thenticity. Obviously the whole 
book was written in great haste, 
using an immense amount of ma- 
terial available; hence the lack 
of literary uniformity, coupled 
with some carelessness in put- 
ting facts together. These, how- 
ever, are minor defects in a 
work of this type. Besides, 
when the facts speak by them- 
selves the way they do in this 
volume, one does not have time 
to pay much attention to style. 
The book is intensely absorb- 

ing. And it offers one the best 
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explanation as to why we are 
fighting. 
A. Th. P. 


Social Calculus 


THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. By 
George Soule. Macmillan, New York. 
Pp. 268. $2.50. 


In this volume the well known 
author of such works as A 
Planned Society and The 
Coming American Revolution, 
makes a gallant attempt to find 
out what constitutes the strength 
of nations, and how best is that 
strength to be organized and 
used for the betterment of hu- 
man society. He begins by an 
investigation of the most palpa- 
ble deficiencies in our American 
social structure, by exposing the 
discrepancies existing in the dis- 
tribution of the national income, 
and then in ten subsequent chap- 
ters he discusses the role of Sci- 
ence in the contemporary world, 
the substance and character of 
Man as a dynamic organism, he 
attempts to discover why Totali- 
tarian Revolutions fail, and 
pleads for a restatement of val- 
ues in a war conditioned world. 

A great deal of space is given 
to Freud and to Pavlov, and 
their scientific endeavors to ex- 
plain many of the phenomena of 
our Society, while Marxism, Na- 
tional Socialism and Techno- 
cracy come in for their share of 
attention in a volume that some- 
how falls short of the expecta- 
tions of the reader. 

Perhaps Mr. Soule has at- 
tempted to cover too much 
ground within the limitations of 
a rather compact book, which is 
excellent in spots, and rather 


incomplete elsewhere. 
AS ThoP. 
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DIMENSIONS OF SOCIETY: A Quan- 
titative Systematics for the Social Sci- 
ences. By Stuart Carter Dodd. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1942. 
Pp. xii & 944. 


The chief objective of this 
book is to lay the foundation 
for a quantitative method of 
research in the social sciences, 
particularly in sociology. Not 
all readers will agree that the 
quantitative method as used by 
the author is the main highway 
to a systematics of sociology, 
but it is evident from the mass 
of material assembled and the 
variety of situations to which 
the method has been applied 
that there is great merit in the 
effort. The working hypothesis 
of this volume is that it is pos- 
sible to construct a quantitative 
systematics for the social sci- 
ences. The material presented 
indicates progress towards veri- 
fying this hypothesis. 

The S-theory is used to deal 
with societal data which are 
quantifiable. 


Any quantitatively recorded 
societal situation can be ex- 
pressed as a combination of 
indices of time, of charac- 
teristics of people or of 
their environments, of 
space, and of population, 
modified by exponents, and 
by three other scripts speci- 
fying the kind and number 
of classes, class-intervals, 
and cases of what the index 
denotes, and combined by 
the signs of adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, divid- 
ing, aggregating, cross-clas- 
sifying, correlating, and 
identifying (p. 26). 
Sixteen basic symbols are used 
{9 formulate the S-theory, name- 
y; 


TUT ALOR 4} ise? een 
The first four are the sectors or 
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indices of time (T), indicators 
of characteristics (I), space 
(L), and human population 
(P) ; the four scripts — the ex- 
ponent (|), and descripts denot- 
ing a series of classes (|.), of 
class intervals (,|), and classes 
(|) ; all combined by eight oper- 
ations — adding and subtracting 
(+), multiplying (x), dividing 
(/), aggregating (:), cross-clas- 
sifying (::), correlating (.), and 
identifying (’). In substance, 
the S-theory is a system of hy- 
potheses which assert that com- 
binations of the concepts and 
the appropriate symbols “will 
describe and classify every tab- 
ulation, graph, map, formula, 
prose paragraph, or other set of 
quantitative data in any of the 
social sciences.” 


Nearly seven-hundred pages 
of concrete material is pre- 
sented, illustrative of the opera- 
tion and application of the S- 
theory, showing the character- 
istics, population, space, and 
time sectors, and the synthesis 
of these sectors. This is fol- 
lowed by a frank appraisal of 
the workability of the theory, 
presenting the values and the 
possible defects. The objectiv- 
ity, precision, parsimony, and 
comprehensiveness of research 
are aided by the concepts and 
symbols. In its content the the- 
ory is limited to quantitative 
records of societal phenomena. 
In its form it is more descriptive 
than calculative. Its reliability 
has been tested by only a few 
experiments. The chief value is 
that all kinds of data may be 
objectively analyzed and de- 
scribed by a single formula. The 
wide range of material used 
shows that it is possible to apply 
the S-theory to all kinds of ob- 
jective situations in which qual- 
itative data are available. 

The author is the Chairman 
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of the Department of Sociology 
of the American University of 
Beirut. While he has drawn 
some material from the region of 
Beirut, most of the data were 
drawn from American studies 
made, for the most part, by 
American sociologists. The pos- 
tulates underlying the hypothe- 
sis have been developed by 
George A. Lundberg in Founda- 
tions of Sociology, which is re- 
garded by the author as a com- 
panion volume of Dimensions of 
Society. 
Martin H. Neumeyer. 


“How Betty Got That Way” 


THE ROAD I KNOW. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White. E. P. Dutton, N. Y. Pp. 
253. $2.50. 


We must confess nothing less 
than a loathing for the match- 
less jargon, superstition, igno- 
rance, and unreason of the aver- 
age book on spiritualism. It was 
born and bred in us. But the 
Betty Books of Stewart Edward 
White strike us as decidedly dif- 
ferent. The Unobstructed Uni- 
verse presented the first sane and 
in any measure believable ac- 
count we had ever read concern- 
ing the relation of the living to 
the dead, an account devoid of 
chicanery and fraud. We have 
now another of these books 
about Betty. Those who have 
read the others will want to 
read this for it presumes to tell 
us “how Betty got that way.” 
To the unbelieving it will still 
be interesting, to many it will be 
comforting, to all it possesses a 
dignity and frankness that is ar- 
resting. 


Unraveling the 

Encyclopaedists 

DIDEROT’S TREATMENT OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIE. By Joseph Edmund 
Barker. King’s Crown Press, Morning- 
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side Heights, New York. Pp. 143. 
$2.00. 


The practice of the editors of 
the famous LHncyclopédie of 
quoting from many sources with- 
out credit, the fact that a great 
proportion of the work is thus 
reproduced verbatim, acknowl- 
edged and titled only to give the 
appearance of orthodoxy, makes 
the undertaking of Professor 
Barker a very difficult one. Of- 
ten indeed, the quotation is so 
mangled as to change the mean- 
ing or to provide a slur upon the 
religious beliefs of the time. A 
great portion indeed was taken 
directly from the older Cham- 
ber’s Encyclopaedia, as there 
was no qualm at the most out- 
rageous purloining of other 
men’s work. It was necessary 
also, because of the restrictions 
of the time, to pretend to ortho- 
doxy. When remonstrated with 
by Voltaire that certain of the 
articles were too orthodox, Di- 
derot’s reply was that the future 
would be able to distinguish 
what he thought from what he 
said. This then provided the 
task of the present author, and 
involved the careful comparison 
of the purloined copy with the 
original and a sifting out of the 
Diderotian opinions. This has 
been painstakingly accomplished 
and provides an important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Dide- 
rot and his relation to the H’n- 
cyclopédte. 


Rubbing Off the Veneer 


VOLTAIRE AND BECCARIA AS RE- 
FORMERS OF CRIMINAL LAW. By 
Marcella T. Maestro. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Morningside Heights, 
New York. Pp. xi & 177. $2.00. 


An account of the tortures 
used even into the Nineteenth 
Century to force confessions 
from accused persons and of the 
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later tortures imposed upon 
them in punishment gives one 
the feeling that European civili- 
zation at its best is only a ve- 
neer which may rub off at any 
time. This feeling is accentuated 
by the horrors that have accu- 
mulated since the present war 
began. Outside of England, the 
opposition to torture almost be- 
gan with Voltaire in France and 
with Beccaria in Italy. So accus- 
tomed to these practices had the 
common people become, and so 
brutalized, that almost nobody 
seems to have thought any other 
course was possible. Voltaire’s 
first interest indeed was not di- 
rectly the reform of the criminal 
laws, but rather in his sympa- 
thies aroused in the Calas case, 
and here his compassion was 
active perhaps because he con- 
sidered it an instance of eccle- 
siastical persecution and his 
main fight was against the 
Church. Later he came to see 
the iniquity of the whole system 
of criminal law, based, in prac- 
tice, on the ancient code of Jus- 
tinian. Voltaire was undoubted- 
ly influenced in his attitude by 
his stay in England, where he 
had an opportunity to see the 
working of the English jury sys- 
tem, and the milder and juster 
working of the law. Not enough 
attention, however, has been 
paid to the influence upon him 
of the Italian writer Beccaria, 
for it was not until after he had 
become acquainted with the lat- 
ter’s views that he summoned 
courage for the supreme attack 
upon the antiquated and unholy 
system. 

The connection of Voltaire 
with Beccaria is ably brought 
out in Doctor Maestro’s book to- 
gether with an account of the 
later stages of reformation of 
the criminal laws, accompanied 
by a very full bibliography. 
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Thought Concealed in Symbols 


REPETITION. By Soren Kierkegaard, 
translated by Walter Lowrie, Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 212. $2.75. 


Repetition is described in the 
sub-title as “An essay in experi- 
mental psychology.” It belongs 
to the early period of the au- 
thor’s literary productivity, and 
was published at the same time 
as Fear and Trembling. In pre- 
vious reviews of Kierkegaard’s 
works this reviewer has pointed 
out the importance of some 
knowledge of the biographical 
details of the author for an un- 
derstanding of his works. The 
editor of this series, conscious 
of this also has provided the 
reader with an _ introduction 
which is helpful as orientation. 
Kierkegaard announces that he 
deals symbolically with the prob- 
lems which he faces in his works. 
This together with the further 
claim that “he tried to write in 
such a way that the heretics 
would not understand it” does 
not make for perfect clarity in 
expression. 

The category of “repetition” 
is compared with the Greek con- 
cept of “recollection.” ‘When 
the Greeks said that all knowl- 
edge is recollection they affirmed 
that all that is has been; when 
one says that life is a repetition 
one affirms that existence which 
has been now becomes.” The 
closest resemblance to the con- 
cept of repetition in modern 
philosophy is the view of Leib- 
niz that the monad has an in- 
tuition of the whole subsequent 
development, so that it could be 
said “the present is pregnant 
with the future.” 

Part I is an account of the 
experience of one Constantine 
Constantius (pseudonym for 
Kierkegaard) as confidant of a 
young man very much in love, 
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who has determined to renounce 
the object of his affection. This 
is autobiographical and is a true 
account of his own unfortunate 
love affair. The young man’s 
suffering is attributed by the 
confidant to the fact that the 
young man does not believe in 
repetition. In order to test the 
principle of repetition himself 
he takes a trip to Berlin, and 
thus through many experiences, 
mostly in the theatre, he comes 
to the conclusion that repetition 
is not possible. 

The second part begins with 
an account of his receipt of a 
letter from the young man whom 
he has left behind, and who 
wishes him to become his silent 
confidant again. This leads up 
to a number of long letters from 
the youth until finally he an- 
nounces in the last one that Re- 
gina has married another. Be- 
cause of this experience the 
young man becomes a poet, and 
a poet’s life begins in conflict 
with the whole of existence. The 
symbolic meaning of her mar- 
riage to another is that exis- 
tence absolves him. In the en- 
suing adjustments he believes 
he has found “repetition”? which 
now is interpreted as a spiritual 
repossession of himself. Thus 
his soul regains a religious tone 
which is an inward experience. 
Repetition is now a religious 
category. Repetition is his own 
consciousness raised to the sec- 
ond power, and becomes synony- 
mous with freedom. 

Herbert L. Searles. 


FEAR AND TREMBLING. By Soren 
Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter 
Lowrie. Princeton University Press. 
Pp. 200. $2.00. 


Fear and Trembling is an an- 
alysis of the religious concep- 
tion of Faith based upon the 
story of Abraham’s sacrifice of 
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Isaac, and is one of the author’s 
most beautiful works from a 
purely literary viewpoint. He 
draws out of the Abraham story 
the dialectical consequences in- 
herent in it in the form of three 
major problems which he seeks 
to answer. The first is posed 
as follows: “Is there such a 
thing as the teleological suspen- 
sion of the Ethical?” 


If the ethical be regarded as 
universal in its application, the 
anguish of Abraham in carrying 
out the command to sacrifice his 
son, and the reciprocal disillu- 
sionment of Isaac, contain a tele- 
ological suspension of the ethi- 
cal, in the sense that, as an indi- 
vidual he now becomes higher 
than the Universal. 


The next problem “Is there 
such a thing as an absolute duty 
toward God?” contains a para- 
dox. If his duty to God is abso- 
lute the ethical is reduced to a 
position of relativity, although 
not entirely abolished. The con- 
clusion to this question is that 
love to God may cause the 
knight of faith to give his love 
to his neighbor the opposite ex- 
pression to that which, ethically 
speaking is required by duty. 


The third problem is whether 
or not Abraham’s conduct was 
ethically defensible in concealing 
from Sarah, Eleazer and Isaac 
his purpose to sacrifice Isaac. 
In this silence lies the dread and 
anguish of Abraham. This prob- 
lem also ends in a paradox, viz., 
that the individual stands in an 
absolute relation to the Absolute, 
or Abraham is lost. 

The religious conception of 
Faith is in the last analysis in- 
terpreted as a victory over fear. 
The paradox of faith is capable 
of transforming a murder into a 
holy act pleasing to ey 
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THE SICKNESS UNTO DEATH. By 
Soren Kierkegaard, translated by Wal- 
ter Lowrie. Princeton University Press. 
Ppig2l6; 92.72: 


The Sickness Unto Death is 
somewhat of a repetition in a 
maturer and more philosophic 
form of Fear and Trembling. 
Its purpose is essentially relig- 
ious. It is a psychological analy- 
sis of despair, or the sickness of 
the spirit, or sin, and the healing 
or therapeutic for that sickness 
which is the Atonement. The 
various forms which despair 
takes are catalogued and it is 
then first examined under the 
aspect of finitude and infinitude. 
The Self is declared to be a con- 
crete synthesis of finitude and 
infinitude. The self is during its 
entire existence a process of be- 
coming, it is that which it is to 
become. The despair of infini- 
tude is due to the lack of fini- 
tude, where the self loses itself 
in abstract endeavour after in- 
finitude. “The despair of finitude 
is due to the lack of infini- 
tude. “The self is in sound 
health and free from despair 
only when, precisely by having 
been in despair it is grounded 
transparently in God.” Despair 
is then analyzed under the as- 
pect of possibility and necessity. 
The despair of necessity is due 
to the lack of possibility, that is 
the self becomes fatalistic. When 
the despair of possibility is due 
to the lack of necessity it means 
that the self runs away with it- 
self, i.e., flounders in the possi- 
ble. Despair is finally viewed 
under the aspect of conscious- 
ness. For example, there is the 
despair due to the unconscious- 
ness of having an eternal self; 
of consciousness of the eternal 
but unwillingness to be itself; 
and finally despair at willing- 
ness to be itself. 

Despair is sin, and when sin 
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is involved the conception of God 
is necessarily involved. There 
is an infinite qualitative differ- 
ence between God and man 
which creates the possibility of 
offense which cannot be re- 
moved. The final formula for 
release from despair and the 
achievement of health, which is 
also the definition of faith, is 
that the self “by relating itself 
to its own self and by willing 
to be itself is grounded trans- 
parently in the Power which 
constituted it.” H..L. 8. 


The Semantic Millennium 

A NEW EARTH AND A NEW HU- 
MANITY. By Oliver L. Reiser. Crea- 
tive Age Press, Inc., New York, 1942. 
Pp. 252. $2.50. 


Proceeding from the thesis 
that the world needs “a novel 
synthesis of scientific, religious 
and social thought,” which is 
the standpoint of “scientific hu- 
manism,” the author of The New 
Earth and the New Humanity, 
pleads for the development of a 
“scientific mysticism” as the 
hope of a dynamic and creative 
democracy. 

The development of American 
Ideology is first traced from its 
early dependence upon European 
models through Puritanism and 
Pragmatism. The relation of 
American thought to the world 
of tomorrow is interpreted as 
that of a dynamic humanism. 
Since the new world is to arise 
largely through education, the 
defects of education are exam- 
ined, and the cure, a knowledge 
of the science of reasoning and 
human adjustment in the form 
of General Semantics with its 
concept of “time-binding” is pro- 
posed, following the lead of Kor- 
zybski. The prospects for an 
American culture are examined 
with enthusiasm, yet with be- 
coming modesty, concluding that 
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the hope of the world lies in a 
revitalization of America and 
Britain. 

For the most part “scientific 
humanism” adheres to the main 
points of the Humanist Mani- 
festo enunciated in 1933. That 
program is here broadened, how- 
ever, to include the problem of 
socializing and humanizing sci- 


ence and the results of scientific 
discovery. 


Several closely packed chap- 
ters are devoted to outlining the 
major concepts of modern phy- 
sics and mathematics. Since 
modern civilization is an electro- 
dynamic culture, a machine civ- 
ilization, based on electro-dyna- 
mics which requires the appli- 
cation of non-Euclidean geome- 
try involving imaginary num- 
bers, and of Relativity involv- 
ing the space-time continuum, 
we must learn to think in these 
terms. It is proposed that there 
is a definite relation between 
geometrical notions and ethico- 
social actions. Global thinking 
must replace planal thinking. 
The result is the cultural syn- 
thesis on a Universal scale, the 
synthesis of occidental and ori- 
ental, and a_ cortico-thalamic 
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synthesis resulting in a “scien- 
tific mysticism.” 

This is one of those books 
which gives the reader the im- 
pression of being written in a 
white heat under the compulsion 
of the present world situation 
and of great. ideas, some of 
which are too large for the space 
allotted to them. Here we have 
expressed a program of scientific 
synthesis to which for the most 
part all of those interested in 
cultural progress may readily 
subscribe, although there will be 
differences of opinion as to 
whether they must be realized 
under the banner of a new 
“ism.” Intellectual orientation to 
the new world view introduced 
by non-euclidean geometry, rela- 
tivity, and the new physics, will 
doubtless have a far-reaching ef- 
fect upon our culture, but per- 
haps of equal importance in its 
application to ethico-social ac- 
tion on a global scale is a pro- 
gram of research in the field of 
human motives and social rela- 
tionships, and a social philoso- 
phy capable of synthesizing this 
new knowledge with ancient 
ideals which have long been ob- 
scured by a heavy weight of su- 
perstition and ignorance. 
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Ammunition, Culture and Peace by The Editor is a vivid re- 
minder of the fact that the final instruments of war are ideologies. 
But for a generation of nameless children “educated in bestiality, 
perfidy, falsehood, torture and crime,” the task is staggering. 
Here are suggested some hopeful lines of undertaking. 


The family of scholars wherever found will feel a lasting debt 
to the fortunate circumstances that inspired Dr. Heinrich Gomperz, 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy at The University of Southern 
California, to leave a prized statement of his family and himself 
only a few months before his death. Of value, also, particularly 
to American students is the bibliographical index which he himself 
compiled. 


A well-documented presentation of Professor Hocking’s Philos- 
ophy of the Human Self is outlined by N. Bond Fleming who writes 
from Wayland, Massachusetts. 


Particularly appropriate at the present time is Charles H. Pat- 
terson’s treatment of The Limits of Tolerance. Dr. Patterson is in 
the department of philosophy, University of Nebraska. 


Viola Spongberg of Brooklyn, New York, is a musician in her 
own right, composer and artist. Appearances at home and abroad 
have won her outstanding recognition. In Philosophy of Music she 
deals with the principles of absolutism and relativeness with 
instructive insight. 
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